





PLAY SAFE... 
SAVE A LIFE! 


ECHANICAL “ COP” creates an expanded 


TRADE MARK 


traffic police force for your city 


The ever-increasing menace of unguarded street intersections, and the grow- 
ing toll of fatalities, particularly of children near schools and playgrounds, 
is eliminated by this self-contained, fully-automatic, electrically operated 
Portable Traffic Signal. Quickly placed into service anywhere, it strengthens 
existing traffic controls during release of vehicles and pedestrians from 
schools, industrial plants and public events . . . provides flexible, highly 
mobile and dependable control in the event of power failures, damage to 
permanent signals, fire, flood, traffic accidents, catastrophes or civil defense 
emergencies. Motorists and pedestrians — civil, traffic, and school officials 
all endorse “Mechanical-Cop.” The cost of delay may be measured in human 
lives. Your city needs this extra mobile traffic protection. 











Operated on built-in 24-hour Battery with Battery Charger and Transformer; also on AC 
or DC 110 volt current. Rubber casters allow complete portability; a boy can move it. 
Four-way Red, Green and Amber lights controlled by Synchrotimer for finger-tip 
regulation of signal cycle; conforms with 
standard code. Auxiliary baked enamel “Mechanical-Cop” Division 
signs control left turns by motorists inside . " 

id-street signal positi inating cross- 
ing delays and hazards. Height: 8’. Weight: 
300 Ibs. Standard Manufacturer's Warranty. 


ONLY $695:9° compLeTE 
5667 FREEPORT BOULEVARD 














Oak Park, Illinois, again chooses 


HARLEY-DAVIDSONS 


for effective traffic control 





Six new Harley-Davidson Hydra-Glides and three new Servi-Cars recently placed in service by Oak Park, Ill., police. Left 
to right: Motorcycle Officers Clarence Schilke, Harry Patrick, Herbert Peterson, Village President Robert F. Glaesel, Sergeant 
Harry Glos, Police Chief Thomas P. Kearin, Motorcycle Officers Willard Rentner, Harry Dvorak and Albert Tucker. 


N the west side of Chicago, you can step across 
Austin Avenue—and you're in Oak Park. It’s 


a refined residen- 





the “largest village in the U.S.” 
tial area on the fringe of a great metropolis—with 
all the attendant traffic problems of the big city. 

That’s why Oak Park officials, for many years, 
have used Harley-Davidson Police Motorcycles ex- 
clusively. Experience tells them they get effective 
law enforcement and tighter traffic control with 
these fleet, powerful machines. Six latest model 
1952 solo Hydra-Glides and three new Servi-Cars 
were recently delivered. A total of 10 Harley- 
Davidson Motorcycles equip this modern com- 
munity for general patrol — or any emergency. 

Join the long list of progressive cities, large and 


small, that get efficient, dependable mounted 


police service with Harley-Davidson motorcycles. 
They’re big and rugged. Built to stand up under 
the challenging conditions of police work. Fast 
acceleration, effortless steering and oil-cushioned 
riding ease are among the features that make them 
the premium choice of thousands of police chiefs 
and traffic safety directors throughout the Nation. 


Ask your dealer for complete information, or write 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


SEND FOR THIS POLICE BOOKLET 


“More Effective Police Power" 
You'll find many helpful ideas for your traffic department 
in this illustrated 16-page booklet. It's full of informo 
tion about police motorcycles and their use in law en 
forcement and accident prevention work. Your copy wil! be 
sent promptly on request. No obligation Write today 





Motorcycles 
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POLICE 


Servi-Cars 


BETTER TRAFFIC 
CONTROL 
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IT’S NOT TOO EARLY TO 
ORDER YOUR WEED CHAINS 


Don’t wait until it’s too late! When it snows everybody 
wants Weeds. Order yours now and be sure of Weed 
quality. See your nearby Weed Chain Distributor now about 
next winter’s Weeds. They grip better, wear longer, get 
your trucks through when the going is tough. 


Famous 
WEED V-BARS 


, ) : 
means Now Available 
€.5 ) / . vA ~ for Light Trucks 





=< 


c . 
Ag In Business for Your Safety 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 


York, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Sen Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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BETWEEN STOPS 
® 
-— 


( UR August cover 

was designed 
with you in mind. 
In writing that Va- 
cation Memo, we 
were mindful of the 
fact that traffic signs 
are as old as man’s 
urge to travel. Our 
proneer ancestors 
blazed a trail from 
the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and left their hatchet marks on the 
American forest and their cairns of boulders 
to mark the treeless plains. The basic purpose 
of all these signs-—protection, guidance, help 
for the traveler. Traffic signs will help only 
those who heed them; they are useless to 





those who don't. There is no surer guide 
to safe and comfortable driving than the 
trafic signs which tell us what to do and 
when to do it—for our safety. Truly, traff« 
signs are Srens of Life 


a ae 


ERE’S a formula for figuring out the 

distance you can travel safely on your 
vacation. Richard O. Bennett, traffic con- 
sultant for the National Association of Au 
tomotive Mutual Insurance Companies, ts 
the author, and it’s as simple as ABC 


‘Multiply the number of your vacation 
days by 100,” says Dick, “and the answer 
is the maximum one-way distance you should 
plan for that vacation trip 

It works this way: On a seven-day vaca 
tion, for example, don't go more than 700 
miles from home. If you have 14 days, 1,400 
miles is enough. Remember, you have to get 
back again. 

As everybody knows, long fast driving 
causes fatigue. Many of the worst vacation 
accidents occur after long hours behind the 
wheel. The monotonous sounds of the motor, 
the unraveling highway combine to cause 
highway hypnosis—the dulling of the driv 
er's sensibilities to danger. When split 
second reactions are needed, he is mentally 
asleep. 

Dick claims that the best way to use the 
formula is to draw a circle on a road map 
with your hometown as the center and your 
“safe driving distance’’ as the radius. Pick 
a vacation spot within the circle. Then com- 
bine your most careful driving with an al- 
lowance for local conditions and chances 
are you'll come back from your vacation 
rested, invigorated and alive! 
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T TAKES more than luck to keep 

Mrs. America’s market basket filled. 
In fact, the job of replenishing the 
American family larder is one of the 
most exact, scientific tasks in the cate 
gory of American business. 

In Northern California a chain of 
supermarkets—the Lucky Stores—have 


brought merchandising to a new high 
And—in the process of establishing 
spectacular merchandising peaks, have 
stacked up an equally spectacular low 


accident record for their fleet of com 
mercial vehicles. And this is no acci 
dent, nor is it just luck. 

Two years ago the Lucky Stores or 
ganization signed up their fleet for the 
full commercial vehicle services of the 
National Safety Council, and in that 
time have racked up an outstanding 
record among the fleets of the nation 

enough of a record to send me 
across the continent to see what made 
their program tick 

Every time Mr. and Mrs. Bay Area 
go shopping to fill their market basket, 
they start the wheels rolling in 18 of 
the principal Bay Area communities 
and keep a fleet of 48 semi-trailers 
»S tractors on the move from dawn to 
dusk 

You wouldn't think that running a 
chain of supermarkets meant getting 
into the trucking business with both 
feet but it does—and—-more than 
that—in today’s business of merchan 
dising—it means getting into the park 
ing business, too 

Take John and Dorothy Smith 
They live in San Mateo and when they 
go shopping it’s a family enterprise 


Small wonder that they pick a gleam 
ing new supermarket to do their shop 
ping in, especially when it's sur 
rounded by acres of parking space and 
the prices are right. 

John and Dorothy would be sur 
prised if you told them they were re 
sponsible for the operation of a fleet 
of trucks. Like other millions they 
don’t think of trucks when they think 
of going shopping. 

A double line drawn around the 
southern half of San Francisco Bay 
would encompass thousands of shop- 
pers like John and Dorothy. It does 
enclose the area served by Lucky Stores 
The outer rim of the circle starts at 
Sacramento, drops down across the 
Sacramento River to Walnut Creek, 
runs into the San Joaquin Valley to 
Modesto and slants westward to Sa- 
linas. The inner circle ranges from 
the Lakeshore Plaza store in San Fran- 
cisco down the Peninsula to San Jose, 
around the Bay to Hayward and north 
the San Pablo. 


Semi-trailers in tandem, 
hauled by tractor, are 
all set for the road. 
This shot taken at San 
Leandro headquarters of 
Lucky Stores shows side 
doors on Semis. Each 
has rear door and door 
on each side for ease in 
unloading or loading. 


If the geography doesn’t mean any 
thing to you, perhaps this list of com 
munities with one or more Lucky 
Stores will furnish a rough idea of 
what a big business it is to keep that 
Bay Area market basket filled. 

There are Lucky Stores in Oakland, 
Alameda, Berkeley, Hayward, San Le 
andro, Richmond, San Francisco, Palo 
Alto, San Jose, San Mateo, San Bruno, 
Salinas, Burlingame, Sacramento, Mo 
desto, El Cerrito, San Pablo and Wal- 
nut Creek—-35 of them in all. 

And tractors pull semi-trailers in 
tandem to stack the shelves of these 
mammoth shopping centers and keep 
them stocked against the whim or 
appetite of tens of thousands like John 
and Dorothy. 

Hub of the Lucky Store’s wide 
spread distribution is the main office 
and warehouse at San Leandro. This 
property covers 2014 acres—a city that 
serves the needs of more than a mil 
lion people, yet nobody lives there. 

To Page 6 




















ARKING area features Lucky supermarts. This is 

San Leandro store of the California chain. At right 
below: Tractor and semi-trailer unit back into loading 
pit dock at rear of San Leandro mart. At lower left: 
Driver maneuvers palletized load as merchandise men 
indicate what's wanted first. At right, driver moves 
lift truck into warehouse unit. 











The big office and warehouse is a 


boomtown, though main wa 


house covers 200,000 square feet all 
on one level. It is divided into sec 
tions for groceries, housewares, toile- 
tries and produce, has an enclosed 
liquor and tobacco room and four 
banana ripening rooms 

Across the yard 
entral administrative 


But that’s not all 
ire Lucky's 
offices, delicatessen kitchens and pack 
iging plant, garage and service sta 
tions, plus a silk screen plant and a 

pair and salvage building 
Here in the central offices, Lucky's 
top brass studies the shopping habits 
of John and Dorothy Smith and the 

and appetites of a million other 
rs like them. They don’t guess; 
ww. And, in the same offices, 


Finishing up a load for the supermarts, freight handler on Lucky Stores’ dock stacks 


some of the light stuff. When he’s finished, load 


will be shipshape. At right: Fork 


lift truck picks up palletized load from push truck. Lifting has been practically elim- 


inated from Lucky vocabulary. 


the records of the truckers come in for 
study 
records tell the story 


o guesswork here, either; the 


Up to the time I visited the big 
office and warehouse, Lucky Stores had 
just been supermarts or newspaper ads 
to me. But I began to see what a 
mammoth enterprise it is when Art 
Rude and I drove through the gates 
Art is in charge of publicity and nine 
million other things at the Eastbay 
Chapter of the National Safety Coun 
cil, and he and Clint Dreyer, chapter 
manager, had briefed me on the Lucky 
operations. But, such a briefing is like 
trying to describe a circular staircase 
without using your hands. I was 
loaded with figures but short on Savvy 
The savvy came fast 


First member of Lucky Stores’ official 


‘vel 


family we met was Alden E. Hen 
nings, transportation director I 
groaned and said to myself, “Oh, no,’ 
for Hennings was big and rough look 
ing and I saw visions of whip-cracking 
and heavy-handed supervision, But | 
swallowed and shook hands with him 

We're busier than a cat covering 
his tracks on a tin roof,” he grinned, 
but we will slack up in about a halt 
hour. Suppose you look around and 
think up any 
answered. We might even find a few 
right answers for you.’ 


que stions you want 


Hennings had his offices right on 
the dock and drivers and dock workers 
popped in and out for information 
They got it, too. The man seemed 
to have eyes in the back of his head 


To P. 


They walk away with loads like this on a forklift. A shove Just as soon as the forklift makes room inside semi, this 


or two and it’s placed on a push truck and moved inside, 
then popped onto endless belt conveyor for final handling. 





freight handling machinery is spotted inside so that the 
driver can spot load near working door for the forklift. 
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FPYHE big trouble with highway 
safety today is too much "me first.” 
That's the rotten apple in the traffic 
barrel. Get rid of it and you've taken 
a big step toward reducing a highway 
toll that is a national disgrace 

The ‘me first’’ attitude of motorists 
is more serious than might be apparent 
at first glance. 

Actually, this boorish trafic behavior 
goes deeper than mere lack of man- 
ners. It reflects the same attributes of 
greed, selfishness and disregard for the 
rights of others that bring about black 
marketing, bribery, corruption, and the 
current slump in old fashioned morality. 

It seems to me that basically there 
isn’t a lot of difference between the 
politician who is inclined to regard 
public funds as his own private bank- 
roll and the roadhog who regards the 
public highway as his own private 
racetrack. Each is merely taking his 
own way of saying ‘me first !"” 

The next time you're out taking a 
“pleasure” drive, take a look at what 
passes for good, clean fun on the high- 
way. Observe the antics of the quaint 
characters you meet as they grimly give 
you the business in their mad scramble 
to be first at the finish line. Would you 
care to offer this charming bit of 
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By Paul Jones 


Director of Public Information, National Safety Council 


Americana to a stranger as a demon 
strator’s model of the American Way 
of Life? 


Our modern traffic brawl is the 
greatest mass demonstration of gutter 
manners ever seen in this country. The 
marvel is not that so many people are 
killed and maimed in traffic, but that 
sO many manage to survive. 

So I earnestly recommend a con- 
certed, continuing and relentless battle 
to change this “me first’’ attitude on 
the part of a big segment of the motor- 
ing public. Either we do this, and 
quickly, or those of us who still care 
to stay alive had better abandon our 
cars and take to the hills. 

It isn’t going to be easy, of course, 
to bring about this change. In fact, a 
lot of people think it can't be done 
I believe it can—but it will take a lot 
of time and a lot of effort by a lot of 
people. 

For one thing, we must get more 
glamour into safety. We have made it 
a dull, preachy thing that has no punch 
or sex appeal. We must employ the 
advertising and sales techniques that 
are being used so successfully today 
to sell permanent waves, girdles and 
cigarettes, 


And a big part of our job, it seems 
to me, is to change the public attitude 
so that the reckless show-off in traffic 
is regarded as a jerk, rather than as 
being quite a fellow, and the polite, 
careful guy is considered a good Joe 
instead of being slightly sissy. ‘ 

Better roads, tougher law enforce- 
ment, required driver training and 
more rigid driver licensing are other 
vital factors in reducing the traffic 
toll. But none of these can be achieved 
as long as the public greets safety 
appeals with “enthusiastic apathy.” 

No one can tell me that we really 
want safety on the highway when a 
driver can get drunk, run over a child 
and get off easier than a hunter who is 
caught with an out-of-season deer 

And no one can tell me that we 
really want good drivers until parents 
insist that their sons and daughters be 
taught how to operate an automobile 
as skillfully as they do a typewriter or 
a slide rule 

The accident toll will come down, 
and come down fast, when—-and only 
when—enough people take enough in- 
terest to do their part in making it 
come down. 





TRUCKING’S Part 


“ 





The Defense Assembly Line 


Kew more than was the case a 
decade ago, this nation is depend- 
ent upon highway transportation both 
for it basic economy and its military 
security 

For instance, production workers 
today are more widely dispersed as to 
residence. In 18 great metropolitan 
areas, the Census Bureau reports that 
the suburban population increased 58 
per cent in the last 20 years, while the 
urban population increased only 15 
per cent That means increasingly 
greater dependence on the automobile 

Further, under the threat of atomic 
wartare we can anticipate greater em- 
phasis upon the dispersal of war 
plants. It is only stating the obvious 
to say that highways can be built more 
quickly, and serve more effectively, a 
widely scattered chain of war plants 
than can any other form of trans 
portation 

Then, too, new peaks of production 


By Norman Damon 


Vice President, Automotive Safety Foundation 


will probably require every inch of 
transportation space available 


President Truman emphasized this 
in one recent budget message to Con- 
gress when he said, ‘Our transporta- 
tion and communications systems, al- 
ready handling a high level of traffic, 
must be prepared for the even greater 
loads that would result from the full 
impact of mobilization.” 

It follows that our streets and high- 
ways are an essential and integral part 
of our defense assembly lines. 

It is a shortsighted view that would 
curtail highway construction and main- 
tenance in this time of national peril 
If new and better production facilities 
are needed, then highways and all the 
elements of highway transportation are 
equally vital 

What is wanted, however, in this 
case as in every other phase of our 
defense program, is a priority schedule 


for building and for maintaining those 
roads and streets and the vehicles that 
are a part of our essential highway 
transportation service 

Most of you remember the ‘Keep 
‘Em Rolling” campaign in the last war. 
We're going to have to do it again 
The Secretary of Commerce was re 
cently directed by the White House 
to do everything possible to encourage 
state and local action so as to: 

“Conserve manpower, equipment and 
material in every field of production 
and to develop maximum efficiency in 
the use of all highway transportation 
facilities.” 

Heading the list of critical defense 
needs is manpower. You are aware 
of the proposal to draft even the 
physically unfit to fill non-combatant 
jobs in the Armed Forces. Yet day 
after day, we are permitting accidents 
to drain away our vital human re 
sources. 
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To quote from a survey published 
by the American Medical Association, 
“We see that fatal accidents outrank 
every other cause of death as a de 
stroyer of the working years of life 
years which represent the productive 
and military strength of the country.’ 


Traffic deaths make up a third of all 
accidental deaths. Clearly, if we're 
going to lick a problem that big, we 
must first make up our minds that 
we really want to do it-—-not just talk 
about it. You and I both know that 
so far we have been largely kidding 
ourselves that we are doing an ade 
quate job in trafhic safety 


Jntil more time, more effort, anc 
Until more t ffort, and 
etter qualification go into getting anc 
better lification , to gettin; 1 
seeping a driver's license than are 
keeping 1 | th 
required to buy a postage stamp, driver 
performance on our highways will re 
main at a pretty sorry level 


Let's take a quick look at some of 
the things you can do to serve both 
the public interest and the commercial 
carrier industry. The principal thing 
of course is to do your transportation 
job the best it can be done. And by 
all means make sure all your employees 
know how important their part is in 
that job. 


Perhaps both you and your em 
nloyees take too much for granted that 
the public understands the  indis- 
pensable services you perform 


The sharp increase in population 
employment and industrial and farm 
production during the past decade has 
placed a vastly greater responsibility 
on the trucking industry—even not 
counting the staggering additional de 
mands imposed by defense. 


U. S. truck ownership rose from 
5.1 million in 1941 to 814 million 
today. Trucks now handle 75 per cent 
of the nation’s total yearly freight 
tonnage—that is, freight in tons not 
in ton miles. From the latter stand- 
point the railroads, of course, handle 
far greater tonnage. More than 5,000,- 
000 persons earn their living in pro 
ducing, selling, servicing, or in the 
commercial operation of trucks 

As to your additional defense re 
sponsibilities, let me recall that in 
World War II trucks hauled up to 
75 per cent of incoming and outbound 
freight for our war plants, linking 
them with other forms of transporta 
tion and permitting the railroads to 
concentrate on long haul movement of 
heavy carload freight 

Trucks also made possible wartime 
sub - contracting of production, by 
shuttling between supplier and final 
assembly plant on precise schedules 
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In war or peace, assembly lines arc 
geared to the closely timed arrival of 
sub-assemblies and parts. Castings are 
even cooled while en route by truck. 
If an assembly line is stopped by an 
accident or lack of materials or other- 
wise, then some quick expedient has to 
be substituted——sometimes not too suc 
cessfully. Most of you will recall one 
such case some months ago when truck 
shipments of car fenders were snow 
bound. They were transferred to air 
express. The plane in turn crashed, 
with resultant loss of life and mate 
rials, and interruption of a tightly 
functioning production line. Several 
thousand men had to be dismissed 
from work for lack of those fenders 


An example of the invaluable serv 
ices of trucks in distribution—their 
flexibility in times of emergency—is 
provided by an experience in the Chi 
cago district during the last war. Seven 
tank trucks and trailers operating 24 
hours a day, seven days a week, were 
put into short-haul service to release 
114 railroad tank cars for long-haul 
service 

As a regular peace-time operation 
carburetors in truck load lots are dis 
patched from St. Louis to Detroit and 
spaced to arrive at regular intervals 
for immediate use on the production 
lines. The manufacturer concerned 
depends 100 per cent on truck move 
ment because it insures continuity of 
supply 

Important operations like this are a 
routine part of the everyday service 
of the trucking industry, but the public 
knows very little about it 


If we are forced into another con 
flict, we know that trucks are the least 
vulnerable of all forms of transporta 
tion to paralysis by sabotage or bomb- 
ing. For instance, an atomic bomb 
attack might make repair of railroad 
tracks nearly impossible because of the 
long-lasting effects of radiation. Trucks 
might provide the only means of trans 
portation—as well as the best facility 
for evacuating survivors from bombed 
areas and supplying food and medical 
equipment 

We must remember, however, that 
motor transport consists of both ve 
hicles and roads. The safety and 
efhciency of trucking operations are 
intimately related to the adequacy of 
streets and highways. While they are 
publicly owned, they are just as much 
a part of trucking facilities as your 
terminals and your vehicles 

Losses in the trucking industry due 
to poor roads and poor routes-——to con 
gestion, delay and accidents—are by 
no means a necessary part of the 


cost of doing business. They are an 
insidious disease eating away trucking 
profits. Have you trucking executives 
diagnosed your balance sheet properly 
to get some idea of how heavily these 
factors affect your profit or loss? 


Like every citizen, and particularly 
as important road users, truckers have 
the responsibility to participate with 
highway officials in the development ot 
an ethcient highway plant 


Truckers—perhaps more than others 

should be concerned with the arbi- 
trary manner in which some states now 
assign highway funds. Certainly it is 
of primary interest to all to see that 
allocations for roads are made in such 
a way that maximum transportation 
service with safety will result from 
every dollar spent 


That cannot be done without the 
facts. Accurate factual data are a pre 
requisite for establishing priority of 
onstruction and maintenance. Even 
when highway officials are hamstrung 
in undertaking needed road improve 
ment, an impartial engineering inves- 
tigation of the facts often gets the 
law changed 

The trucking industry is likewise in 
terested in avoiding the headaches of 
will-of-the-wisp application of seasonal 
loading restrictions. Teamwork with 
state and local highway officials on an 
informational service should help 

There are other instances where 
prompt interchange of information 
would be valuable. One operator told 
me that three of his drivers skinned 
off the tops of their rigs at an under 
pass on a run one night before they 
discovered that the highway depart 
ment during the day had poured about 
six inches of re-surfacing at that point! 

Our highways perform so many new 
essential services that we come to ex 
pect them as normal. How long ago 
was it that mixing concrete on the 
road was first begun? That's both a 
transportation and manufacturing op- 
eration 

Then the highways serve both as 
an extension of factory assembly lines 
and a warehousing function. The flow 
of carburetors from St. Louis to De 
troit previously mentioned is such a 
combined function. They are simply 
warehoused en route 

I have pointed out that highways 
are a part of the production assembly 
lines. Actually they are also part of 
the business facilities of the manu- 
facturer, the merchant, the farmer and 
the processor 

The whole business community is 
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Pershing Square in Los Angeles after face lifting that provided underground parking garage but retained all the 


features of the Square including the palm trees and the park walks and benches. 


provides protection against air attack in the event of hostilities. 


What's it to be= 
City 


By Frank E. Cox 


Sales Research and Business wag na Analyst, 


The Kawneer Company, Berkeley, 


d Yonscyiahrcgoal years ago. there 
were only 20 million motor ve 
United States Today 
there are in excess of 50 million. The 


United States has two and one half 


hicles in the 


times aS many motor vehicles as all 

other countries in the world combined 

In our country more than 40 thousand 

communities are completely dependent 
: hicl "We ' 

on motor vehicles tor all transporta 

tion needs. Three-quarters of all pas 


sengers travel between cities, towns 
ind farms by motor vehicles of one 
kind or 


treight 


another Two-thirds of all 
1S shipped by truck in the 
United States for at least part of the 
journey. Yet in the past 25 years very 
little concrete planning has been done 
for the handling of traff 


at terminal points 


and parking 


Partly as a result of this situation 
urban development has experienced a 
great 


degree of decentralization and 


alifornia 


the trend is being accelerated. In cities 
large and small, downtown areas have 
been threatened by decadence and, in 
some instances, even obsolescence. This 
effect is being felt by the merchant, 
the landlord, the municipal govern- 
ment, and the taxpayer. Most of this 
effect is due to inadequate parking fa 
cilities 


For instance, in Sacramento there is 
one area where property values have de- 
clined as much as 65 per cent in certain 
blocks. Business is moving elsewhere 
Merchants are going with business 
This all contributes to declining prop 
erty values. 

Small cities have certain special 
problems, Many plans have been ad- 
vanced. It is dithcult to say which 
plan is the best solution to the prob 
lem. The size of the city, the type 
of the community, the habits of the 
people, the geography and topography 


Underground structure also 


or Ghost Town? 


of the community, and many other fac- 
tors may influence the attempt to solve 
the parking problem. Examples of dif 
ferent plans in different areas would be 
interesting to consider. 

1. By private enterprise entirely: 
Relations between traffic and business 
being fundamental, it is quite obvious 
that business should be interested in 
trying to work out some improvement 
of the traffic situation, particularly 
parking. Business is in business to 
make a profit. Profit requires cus 
tomers. Customers make traffic. The 
more traffic induced, however, the more 
congestion is likely. Though business 
may have tremendous sums invested in 
property and building, excessive con- 
gestion will send some of the trafh 
and customers elsewhere. It behooves 
business, therefore, to pay particular 
attention to the scientific factors in 
volved. 
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Part of the trouble for business in 
solving the problem lies in the fact 
that business is not familiar with the 
methods of collecting data on and 
analyzing the factors that affect the 
problem. Furthermore, it is quite often 
the case that committees composed of 
business men will make conclusions 
based on opinions rather than on facts. 

It is becoming well recognized that 
automobile customers are not limited 
to one shopping center, and this is 
increasingly so about established down- 
town districts. To get patronage of 
customers, business has to compete in 
ease of access and in parking as well 
as merchandising. This is even truer 
in smaller towns than it is in many 
larger cities. 

Oakland, California, integrated the 
interests of merchants and landlords 
under the banner of a Downtown 
Parking Association. This association 
was financed by merchants and prop- 
erty owners alike. They took leases on 
ground or purchased the land for park- 
ing facilities. The system has worked 
fairly well. A plan of validating the 
parking tickets for the first hour was 
developed. 

Boise, Idaho, has developed through 
private enterprise some off-street park- 
ing facilities by cooperative action on 
the part of property owners and mer- 
chants. In one case a property owner 
metered a lot which he owned, rely- 
ing on a sort of honor system to 
police the lot. Im another case in 
Boise, several merchants and property 
owners joined in establishing a Pigeon- 
Hole parking facility on four decks, 
supplying 120 stalls. The first hour 
is validated for customers who patron 
ize the members of this group 

In Bellflower, California, a com- 
munity of about 40,000 people, the 
Chamber of Commerce has acquired 
leases on available property close at 
hand, and supplies parking facilities 
for the merchants. This is financed 
through an arbitrary assessment on the 
chamber of commerce members. The 
greatest weakness of this plan is that 
it does not make for permanency 


2. Revenue bonds backed by meter 
funds: Municipal facilities find most 
favor in smaller cities for supply- 
ing off-street parking facilities. In 
California in 1950, 79 cities provided 
187 lots with over 17,000 spaces. 
Thirty-one lots were metered 

Riverside, California, is one of sev- 
eral cities with such a parking plan. 
In this case, as well as in many others, 
the parking meter revenue on the 
streets was earmarked to acquire off- 
street parking facilities. As rapidly as 
funds were available, these facilities 
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were acquired. The title is in the name 
of the city. The off-street facilities were 
metered at a rate of S¢ for each two 
hours, twice the time on the street for 
a nickel. The meters were cumulative 
so that five nickels could guarantee 
occupancy without interference for a 
total of 10 hours. This plan took 
many of the automobiles belonging to 
owners and employees off the streets 
and left the curbstone short-term park- 
ing facilities for short-term shoppers 

Where it is necessary to purchase 
off-street parking facilities, and the 
meter funds are not sufficient to do 
this, revenue bonds are very commonly 
used, with the parking meter funds 
serving as collateral 


3. Assessment district plan: The 
establishment of an assessment district 
for the purpose of making arbitrary 
levies against property in the district 
to establish off-street parking funds 
has been tried in a few places 

Menlo Park, California, (21,000 
population) adjacent to much larger 
cities, has started a solution to the 
problem by the use of the assessment 
district. Their population doubled be- 
tween 1948 and 1951. They have no 
meters. They have about 200 retail 
establishments and they are working 
on an overall master plan of long- 
range nature. They established an 
assessment district. The city negotiated 
with property owners according to a 
pattern set up by impartial appraisers 
Their first lot, forming the center of a 
square around which commercial build 
ings now exist or will be built, holds 
200 cars. The second lot about to be 
inaugurated will hold 250 cars. It is 
estimated that there will be 21/, stalls 
for each retail establishment. They are 
a long way from 3 square feet of park- 
ing to one square foot of store area 
which is their ultimate objective 

So far, retail volume has increased 
greatly and trade has not only been 
retained but attracted Property values 
have increased rather than decreased 
Turnover of business has been practi 
cally nil. City, merchants, property 
owners and citizens are happy 


4. Combination of municipality, 
property owner, merchant, and mo- 





Lloyd Blanchard Dies 

As PUBLIC SAFETY was going to 
press, word came of the death of Lloyd 
A. Blanchard, director of rescue serv 
ices, Civil Defense Administration, 
and nationally known safety leader, in 
Washington, D. C., July 26th. Details 
will be carried in the September issue 





torist: The current trend in thinking 
is that the city is not entirely respon- 
sible for providing off-street chide 
facilities. It is quite common now to 
hear that the responsibility rests with 
several agencies. Business has a share 
in it and should shoulder some of the 
expense and responsibility because of 
the incentive for profit. Municipal 
government should take some of the 
responsibility and expense because of 
its desire to maintain tax receipts on a 
stable basis. 

It is necessary for the municipalities 
to preserve downtown shopping dis- 
tricts to guarantee the large amount of 
revenue that comes from that section 
of the city. The landlord has a definite 
stake in solving the problem and 
should shoulder some of the responsi 
bility and expense. If trade is driven 
away from downtown or enticed to an 
outside area away from the downtown 
district, the tenant can no longer afford 
to pay high rents. As trade goes down, 
so does the value of property. The 
motorist or shopper certainly has a 
stake in the solution of this problem 
because he is anxious to have a place 
to park his car while he transacts his 
business or does his shopping, and 
therefore he should be willing to pay 
a nominal fee. It would seem that 
the principal stumbling block in get- 
ting the problem worked out according 
to this four-way plan is imertia 
waiting for the other fellow to start the 
ball rolling. 

In the meantime, economic losses 
mount higher and higher. Action can 
not be expected from customers be 
cause they are not organized. If condi 
tions get too bad, they can shop 
elsewhere; therefore, someone from 
either the business or the city govern 
ment has to come forward with a def 
nite proposal 

In Berkeley, California, such a pro 
posal was made and the first lot 1s 
now under development, with the city 
standing a share, the merchants in the 
area paying their share, and the prop 
erty owners bearing a portion of the 
expense. The motorist, of course, pays 
his portion when he parks in front of 
1 meter on an off-street lot 

Hayward, California, has developed 
a plan for hollowing out the interior 
of certain blocks in the downtown 
irea, with easements entering into 
parking 
In this case, stores 


these interior areas where 
spac e 18 provided 
an provide rear entrances that can 
be as attractive as the front entrances 
Further, in the case of Hayward, shop 
ping center developers were persuaded 
to establish their new facilities with a 


To Page 26 











FACT 
OR 


FICTION? | 


By Bert Enos 


Consultant on the Staff of Operation Safety 


The story of Mary X — 


How many like her in your community? 


ee T or fiction? We'll leave it up 
to you. Anway, here are the 
letails 

They tell the story of Mary X, nine 
years old. Mary X from the fourth 
rade. Pretty, with laughing brown 
yes and a kind of quizzical frown 
A good student popular with her 
lassmates 

It was Mary’s popularity, in fact 
that caused the accident If it hadn't 
very best friend waving 
If Mary hadn't 


had that very special secret to tell 


een tor her 


ro across the street 


If it hadn't been for 

But it happened. Mary, in a flash 
forgot her school safety lessons and 
the warnings of her mother. She 
dashed across the street directly into 
the path ot Joe Motorist’s cat 

The ‘it's’ don’t count for much any 
more. Mary its just a framed picture 
on the plano in the tront room. She's 
a tuy at the heart when a child's voice 
in play suddenly rises in laughter 


She's a statistic in an accident record 


But to Joe Motorist, Mary is a 
crushed pulp of lite that will never 
see the future, though she'll live all 
through the future in Joe's mind 
She's an agonizing memory that can’t 
be erased. 


Fact or fiction? 


FACT; because in 1951 alone, some 
220,000 boys and girls under 15 years 
of age were killed or injured in motor 
vehicles accidents on America’s streets 
and highways. These are our Mary 
X's—-220,000 of them last year! 


And certainly, with a record like 
that chalked up so blackly against us 
we must point the accusing finger at 
someone—pin down the responsibil 


ity, hammer home the blame! 


Let's look around for the scape- 
goat in our Mary X story 


Did Mary's school do a good job 
of teaching safety Located in a bet 
ter than average community, Mary's 
school uses the latest in proven teach 
ing techniques. There is no over 
crowding in classrooms, and full stu 
dent participation in many school ac 
tivities is almost commonplace. Satety 
has its place in the curriculum. The 
school boasts a strong PTA and there 
is a close bond of cooperation between 
parents and teachers. Nothing to indi 
cate the school’s failure in teaching 
safety asa responsible factor in Mary's 
fatal accident. 

What about Mary's parents? 


Mr. and Mrs. X have a good home, 
both drive the family car. They are 
considered good drivers, are careful 
and thoughtful of others, and know 





the hazards that traffic presents to chil- 
dren. They believe in training chil- 
dren by precept and example, yet they 
maintain their authority in. situations 
where it is necessary. 

Nothing here. The accusing tinger 
must move on 

What about the community? It's a 
town where trafliic enforcement ts 
known as courteous but firm. The 
school patrol is well organized. And 
the low traffic accident record ts one 
of which the town can be justifiably 
proud 

Then what about Mary X herself ? 
Irue, she did run impulsively into 
moving traffic. Yet Mary was a 
healthy, energetic, lively child, too 
young to have acquired the inhibiting 
quality that controls much of our adult 
behavior. She was a careful child 
as children go. She faithfully obeyed 
the patrol boys and the crossing police 
man. She never knowingly took tool 
ish risks. Hers was an evenly bal 
anced personality 

But at the age of nine, one cannot 
expect adult behavior even from a 
stable, intelligent, alert child. There 
was Mary’s best friend waving from 
across the street. Mary dd have that 
special secret to tell. And in a flash, 
all the usual standards of conduct 
were forgotten. 
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At the worst, Mary's behavior was 
unpredictable, the kind of unpredicta- 
bility we must expect from children 
It would take a small-minded person, 
indeed, to fix the total responsibility 
on Mary. 


Which brings us to Joe Motorist 
Was he to blame? 

Joe is an even-tempered chap. He 
gets along well with his family and 
friends, is liked by his business asso- 
ciates. He drives an up-to-date car, 
always in good mechanical condition. 


Joe has never run afoul of the law 
because of his driving had never 
even scratched a fender 
speeder, doesn't take chances 


Joe's not a 


The police exonerated Joe from any 
legal responsibility for Mary's death 


Nor did her parents or friends con 
demn him. Just a rotten break for 
Joe, was what they said. 

Yet for the rest of his life, Joe will 
be beset by a small, nagging doubt 

“If only I'd kept my mind—my 
whole mind—on my driving. Maybe 
if I hadn't got to thinking about that 
sales report 

“I'd have been more alert. Sure, 
I'd have been more alert . 


“After all, I dd kill her...” 

The accusing finger pauses, but if 
we let it stop at Joe, we miss the 
whole point of the incident 

The big question is: Why did Joc 
drive along with his thoughts wander 
ing away from the business of driv 
ing and from the dangers along the 


speaking for 


If we're to be honest-—and we have 
to be to be successful—we'll keep that 
accusing finger moving until it points 
directly at us, all public safety edu- 
cation workers 


WE are responsible, not only for 
the 220,000 Mary X's killed or in 
jured in traffic last year, but for every 
phase of 1951's traffic accident record 
And for next year's and the next 
year's traffic accident record as well 


WE—the people expected to take 
the traffic safety message to the pub- 
lic—fail as long as there are drivers 
who fail to recognize their responsibil- 
ities in traffic for the safety of others 
as well as themselves 

When there are Mary X’s along the 
street and a driver relaxes behind the 
wheel as carefree as though he were 
in his easy chair in the livingroom 
at home .. . we've failed. 

That's a disturbing thought to the 
Public Safety Education Committee, 
supervising the preparation of Opera- 
tion Safety materials on each monthly 
traffic safety theme. They are all too 
constantly aware of traffic accidents 
and the traffic problem not to feel the 
responsibility of making all materials 
as significant, as far-reaching in their 
effects as possible. 

Do we succeed? Do we get over 
to every Joe Motorist the sirigle, im- 
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portant fact, whether it’s child safety 
in September or any other month, that 
traffic safety—-from the way he drives 
to his responsibilities in support of 
legislative, enforcement and engineer 
ing measures 
tremely human problem? 


is a personal and ex 


That's 
where all safety education people on 
the state and local level come under 
the shadow of the accusing finger 


That’s where you come in 


The Operation Safety program sim 
ply focuses information, ideas and ma 
terials into a monthly package—col 
lected background on one specific 
phase of traffic safety. Unless that 
package is opened and the story 
given that final spark on its way to 
reach every driver and walker in the 
area, we've been running pell mell 
down a one-way, dead-end street. 


You, on the state and local levels, 
are the people that hold the key. -Op 
eration Safety, by its original concep 
tion, will not reach the individual 
driver of its own momentum. It is 
designed to supply tools for local 
efforts. The tools must be used or 
they rust on the shelves. You're the 
craftsmen, and the traffic safety pic 
ture in your community is the product 

Take our original example of Mary 
X. What are the available means of 
reaching each driver—the entire com- 


street? Mary X was struck and killed 
by an automobile his automobile 

And behind the wheel of that aut 
mobile was just one individual—]o¢ 
Motorist. 

Will Operation Safety be success- 
ful in keeping hundreds of thousands 
of Mary X’s alive—assure them of 
the right to see the future ? 

The answer's up to you. It depends 
on your success in reaching every 
single driver, parent, walker and 
teacher in your community. 


It’s worth the effort—this struggle 
to reach the day when such stories as 
that of Mary X will be only a memory 
of an era we've pushed far behind us 

Fact or Fiction? We have the 
power to make it FACT! 


munity for that matter—with the story 
of child safety as they return to school 

Standard aids in the September Op- 
eration Safety Kit on Child Safety 
help take the message directly to the 
public—posters, leaflets, film trailers, 
radio and news releases, editorials, 
sponsored advertising 

The Planning Guide and _ special 
materials add a wealth of background 
information and suggestions. There's 
a story on Oklahoma City’s enforce- 
ment program which is directed to- 
ward unlicensed drivers and motor 
scooter riders. An account of Balti 
more’s Teen-Age Traffic Court. The 
story of child traffic safety teaching in 
Roosevelt Public School, New Ro 
chelle, New York, as told in the 
March, 1952, issue of the Lamp 

In the Planning Guide are sugges- 
tions covering driver education in 
schools, school bus safety, special ra 
dio spot announcements from Des 
Moines, suggestions for a teen-age 
driver promotion, child traffic safety 
workshop suggestions, an account of 
Cincinnati’s special eight-week safety 
campaign on child safety. The list is 
too long to catalogue completely or in 
detail. 

It's all in your Operation Safety 
kit. If the materials aren’t in your 
hands, a kit may be had upon request 
from the National Safety Council. 


- Bob Shinn, Director, Operation Safety 
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Dovl Taylor, city editor of the Des 
Moines Tribune, beat the tom toms to 
call attention to accident hazards. 


A’ NIGHT in the African jungle 
when the tom toms are booming 
full blast and all the earth shakes with 
their throbbing, the traveler on safari 
knows that the drums are the bush 
telegraph the newspapers of the 
land. And, if he a very wise and 
autious Baas he gets the drums on 
his side; it’s safer that way 

There's not so much difference be 
ween the African jungle and the as 
phalt jungle. In our metropolitan jun 
gle, we boast of our civilization but 
the way we travel our asphalt jungle 
trails gives the lie to our boast. That 
is, everywhere but in Des Moines 

And tom toms were no novelty to 
our proneer ancestors who knew their 
thrumming was rallying the tribes. 
They knew the booming of the Indian 


By Robert J. Hassett 
Secretary-Manager, Des Moines Safety Council 


drums was the signal for concerted 
action 

In Iowa's capital city, there’s team- 
work in tom toms—-a teamwork that 
saves lives and prevents the injury of 
dozens, hundreds and thousands of 
the citizenry, depending on the way 
they travel and the season of the year. 
But always the tom toms boom of the 
dangers of travel and the people heed 
the drumfire of publicity and live 

This is a story of teamwork in tom 
toms, a tale of how the Des Moine 
Tribune and the Des Moines Safety 
Council gang up on accidents 

To be sure, the coordinated efforts 
of the police, municipal court judges, 
civic groups and schools are tremen- 
dously important and worth a story, 
but the unflinching support of the De: 
Moines Tribune and its stepped-up 
campaign against trafh« accidents was 
the big drum booming that fired the 
imagination of the people of our town. 
It was public support talking in a 
voice that all understood 

Doyl Taylor, city editor of the 
Tribune, has printer's ink in his veins. 
A sharp, newswise newspaper execu- 
tive, he is tremendously interested in 
people and what they do. Doyl has a 
nose for news and the conviction that 
people pay for news when they buy his 
paper, so he doesn’t go off half-coc ked 
on “Do-Gooder campaigns.” 

At year’s end 1950, traffic had taken 
»3 lives, five of them children. There 
were 944 injured in traffic accidents 
A total of 5,148 accidents occurred, 
including 4,369 property damage acci- 
dents and 758 personal injury acci- 
dents; it was a bloody year. 


Last year, with traffic volumes ris 
ing and increased motor vehicle reg- 
istration in Des Moines and Polk 
County at an all-time high, should 
have been the bloodiest year in Des 
Moines’ travel history. That it didn't 
work out that way was no accident 

Here’s what happened—Doyl Tay- 
lor and the staff of the Tribune esti 
mated what would be the toll in 
deaths and injuries if the people of 
Des Moines acted the same way in 
1951 as they had in 1950. W. K 
Niemann, president of the Des 
Moines Safety Council and I broke 
down the totals and determined the 
kinds of accidents that were causing 
the deaths 

How to hit the hazards was a mat- 
ter for the newspaper to figure out, 
after all they were the experts and it 
was their specialty. 

The Des Moines Tribune is an aft- 
ernoon daily. Its circulation of ap 
proximately 150,000 papers is cen- 
tered in Des Moines, Iowa’s capital 
city. Des Moines is also Iowa’s prin- 
cipal city, with a population of 177,- 
965 and about 225,000 persons living 
in its metropolitan area. 

The Tribune went after traffic law 
violators with a big editorial stick. 
They hammered away at the violators 
in a general way via editorials, news 
stories, etc., but its editors and other 
observers agree that its most punish- 
ing weapon was the positive identifica- 
tion of violators. The Tribune named 
names and printed pictures of the 
individuals. 

The back page of the Tribune is 
the daily picture page—full of newsy 
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photos or a picture story Everybody 
in Des Moines turns to the picture 
page instinctively to see what's cook- 
ing, locally. 

Ingersoll Avenue, a main thorough 
fare in Des Moines, had turned into 
a speedway. The street had been 
widened and resurfaced, and motorists 
were taking unfair advantage. 

The police department, which gave 
full cooperation to the Tribune in its 
projects during the year, took its speed 
detector to Ingersoll. The electric de 
vice, is considered a surefire way t 


This violation really 
brought the boys out 
Doyl Taylor, left, the 
author, center, and 
Tribune photographer 
took it as a personal 
affront when car was 
parked in front of fire 
hydrant across from 
the Tribune's modern- 
istic offices in down- 
town Des Moines. 
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crack down on speeders and in Des 
Moines is given the full support of 
the courts 

A Tribune reporter and photogra 
pher went along with the speed de 


Whenever 


speeder Ss 


tector crew for a full day 

an arrest was made, the 
name, address and 
noted and his picture taken 


violation wert 


These pictures and identification, 
along with a general story, made up 
the picture page. 

Repercussions followed. One prom 


inent Des Moines professional man 


protested violently when his picture 
ind identification appeared after he 
was arrested for speeding t1 miles an 
hour in a 30-mile zone 

He threatened to have the offending 
reporter and photographer fired, but 
the campaign never slackened and the 
reporter and photographer are still 
working at the same jobs on the 
Tribune 

Afterward police and Safety Coun 
cil officials agreed that the combina 
tion of speed detector and publicity 
had a commendable effect on the In 
gersoll speeders 

Another picture page that hit Des 
Moines parents particularly hard ap 
peared May 24, 1951. 
24 Des Moines chil 
dren who were injured in auto acci 
dents between Jan. 1 and May 24 
It was a grim warning that flagged 


Pictured were 


down a good many reckless drivers 
School children came on for more 

special attention in a September 19 

OS D , ag 

l l picture page 


Once again, a Tribune reporter and 


photographer went out with police de 


ailed to nail school stop sign viola 
tors. And again names, addresses and 
violations appeared with pictures of 
violators 

Still another picture page was 
turned over to a story of what hap- 
pened when a new municipal judge 
spent the day in a police squad car 
learning how the patrolman does his 


iob 





Teamwork in Tom Toms 


From Page 15 


A Tribune reporter and photogra- 
pher were permitted to ride in the 
back seat of the squad car, getting 
pictures and information to illustrate 
a number of traffic violations 

The judge’s comments on what 
would happen to such violators didn't 
hurt, either. 

The Tribune gave full coverage of 
police effort to enforce a twice-a-year 
inspection of vehicles in Des Moines, 
designed to keep dangerous cars off 
the streets. 

A part of a picture page and ban 
ner stories saluted the drive to get the 
vehicles inspected. 

In the past, the Tribune also has 
pointed the finger of publicity at the 
fixers” of minor traffic tickets. A 
full list of those gaining repeated dis 
missals, with the number of dismis 
sals, was printed. 

There is also the daily section in 
the almanac which lists every person 
found guilty of a moving violation 
(all those in which the vehicle actu- 
ally is in motion, but not including 
overparking fines and the like) in 
municipal court. The violator’s name, 
address, violation and fine are given. 

Biggest lift of all to those engaged 
in this all-out effort to check accidents 
in Des Moines came when the sta- 
tistics for 1951 were posted. Here's 
what was recorded, 

The number of traffic fatalities 
dropped to 16 in Des Moines — the 
lowest yearly total in the city’s travel 
history (excepting the three World 
War II years which are scarcely com 
parable)—truly a magnificent record. 

One hundred and sixty-nine fewer 
persons were injured and there were 
291 fewer accidents of all types. 

The statisticians put it this way: 16 
dead, 777 persons injured in traffic 
accidents in Des Moines in 1951 
There were 4,857 traffic accidents of 
all types, 4,225 property damage and 
616 personal-injury accidents 

But that’s not all! 

Only two children were killed! 

In 1950, trafic accidents had taken 
the lives of 5 children, injured 271. 
In 1951, the score was 2 dead, 204 
injured. 

And the record was all the more 
impressive when it is remembered that 
accidents on Iowa highways were at 
an all-time high last year. 


The Des Moines Tribune is justly 
proud of its part in this tremendous 
community enterprise. Its record of 
public service is one that rates the 
heartfelt thanks of all in Des Moines 
and its environs 


The Des Moines Safety Council 
doesn't just add its voice to this com- 
munity sing; it leads the chorus of 
approval. 


We ought to! Last year the Tribune 
gave us and our safety projects some 
5,000 column inches of news space 
valuable space that had to be justified 
as to importance and newsworthiness 


The record for 1951 is the best an 
swer to the question ‘‘was it worth 
it?’ Seven lives saved and maybe 
many more. And 169 fewer accidents 

again, maybe many more. It was 
worth every bit of toil and trouble. 


And just a word before we sign 
off, to those who may have plans for 
a similar bit of teamwork in tom toms 
Please heed this check list for safety 
council managers or those who are 
charged with responsibility for traffi 
accident prevention. 


Don't make appointments with your 
newspaper editor or reporter on their 
deadlines. Be courteous enough to find 
out what is the most convenient time 
for you to drop around or phone them 


Keep your newspaper informed of 
what you are planning, why you have 
made your plans, when you plan to 
get moving on them, where and how 
Don’t make your operations a secret 
affair. Not only should you keep your 
editor and your reporter friends in- 
formed, but you should also fill in 
background and come up with some 
of the facts which can't always be 
printed, 

Smart newspaper men are inter- 
ested in people. Traffic kills people, 
not numbers or digits. There's plenty 
of human interest in accident preven- 
tion if we keep it unstuffed and down 
to earth. 

Accident prevention effort not only 
has news value but it is loaded pho 
tographically speaking. You can al- 
ways picture hazards that affect people. 

Of course, not every town is as 
lucky as Des Moines. There's only 
one Doyl Taylor and one Tribune 
and they're really the experts when it 
comes to teamwork in tom toms. 
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Coming Events 
in the 
Geld of Seely 











Aug. 24-27, Los Angeles 

American Public Works Congress (Am- 
bassador Hotel and Shrine Auditorium) 
Contact American Public Works Associa 
tion, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37. 


Sept. 8-11, Chicago 

Twenty-third Annual Meeting of the 
Institute of Traffic Engineers (Hotel Sher- 
man). For further information contact 
Midwest Section, ITE, Room 722, 608 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


Sept. 8-13, Chicago 

Illuminating Engineering Society. Na 
tional Technical Conference (Edgewater 
Beach Hotel). 


Sept. 16-18, Cleveland 

Fourteenth Annual Ohio State Safety 
Conference (Hotel Carter). Contact: Carl 
L. Smith, secretary-treasurer, Suite 508, 
2073 East Ninth Street, Cleveland 15, 


Ohio 


Sept. 21-25, Los Angeles 

Fifty-ninth Annual Conference of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Po 
lice (Biltmore Hotel). Contact Edward J. 
Kelly, executive secretary, 1424 K Street, 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C 


Sept. 22-25, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Annual Meeting of the American Transit 
Association (Hotel Traymore). Contact 
Arthur Baker, general secretary, 292 Madi 
son Avenue, New York 17. 


Oct. 2-3, Sacramento, Calif. 

California Governor's Traffic Safety Con 
ference. Contact W. A. Huggins, 815 
Capital Avenue, Sacramento, Calif. 


Oct. 17-18, Chicago 

President's Highway Safety Conference 
(Hotel LaSalle). Additional information 
will be carried in these columns as it is 
announced. 





Oct. 20-24, Chicago 

Fortieth National Safety Con- 
gress & Exposition (Conrad Hilton 
Hotel). R. L. Forney, general sec- 
retary, National Safety Council, 425 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11 











Nov. 12-13, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Second Annual Greater Cincinnati Safety 
Conference (Sheraton Gibson Hotel). Ken- 
neth R. Miller, executive director, Greater 
Cincinnati Safety Council, 1203 Federal 
Reserve Bank Bldg., Fourth & Race Streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Nov. 17-20, Chicago 

Twentieth Annual Conference of the 
American Association of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators (Sheraton Hotel). Contact 


L. S. Harris, executive director, AAMVA, 
912 Barr Building, Washington 6, D. C. 
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ind hurry 


By Davis Douthit 


from Minutes, publication of the Farm Bureau Insurance Companies 


I was the morning of Novem 

ber 26. Monday. I guess I 
won't forget it the rest of my 
life 

That was the morning I was 
in a hurry 

There was an important meet 
ing at the office I had to be 
there, and on time 

But I had been awfully late 
getting to bed the night before 
The Linds had stayed on and 
on, I’d drunk too much coffee, 
and—as it often happens with 
me—TI couldn't go to sleep once 
I did get to bed Rolled and 
tossed for ho rs 

Then, to top it off, I slept 
right through the alarm 

You can imagine how pleasant 
I didn’t feel when I saw the 
time. I fussed at Florence, who 
insisted I'd forgotten to set the 
clock. I even growled at littl 
Susan, our four-year-old, when 
she ran in and started climbing 
a leg 

Susan looked kind of surprised 
and started to cry but, gosh, | 
didn’t have time to play with 
her. I had to get to that meet 
ing 

Florence is always after me t 
eat a big breakfast but that morn 
ing I put my foot down 

‘Don’t have time to be 
healthy today,” I scolded. ‘‘Just 
pour me some coffee.’ 

“Why do you have to make 
it so hot?” I barked 

Florence smiled patiently, but 
Susan remarked, Daddy tells 
me to take it easy.” 

“Yes, Susan,” I said, ‘‘but 
Daddy has an important meeting 
at the office. And he has to 
hurry.” 

So I charged out to the ga 
rage. Yes, that was the morning 
the car wouldn't start. Guess I 
was in such a hurry I flooded it 
Finally it started, and I began 
backing out—fast 

Any other morning I'd have 


taken time to look. This morn- 
ing I didn’t. All of a sudden 
I heard Florence screaming. 
Susan!” she yelled, and 

pointed at the car. 

Sure, I knew right away what 
had happened. So do you. 

Suddenly I wasn’t in such an 
all-fired hurry to get to that 
meeting. Didn’t matter whether 
I got there at 8:30 or 10:30 
Didn't matter if I ever got there 


Fact is I didn’t ever get there 
The meeting I went to was in 
the hospital. Susan and I were 
lucky. She had only a broken 
leg and some bad bruises. But I 
was lucky in another way. Susan 
taught me a lesson I've never 
forgotten to this day 

People in a hurry are dan- 
verous. 

I don’t know what the statis 
tics say, but I'll wager that a lot 
of traffic accidents and a lot of 
accidents right in your own bed 
room, bathroom, and kitchen are 
caused by people in a hurry 


You probably know some of 
them: the fellow who didn’t take 
time to pinch out his cigarette 
before he tossed it in the waste 
basket ; the housewife who didn't 
take time to clear the galoshes 
off the basement steps; the farm- 
er who didn’t take time to fix 
that weak ladder rung; the girl 
who didn’t take time to dry her- 
self before she touched the ele 
tric cord in the bathroom; the 
jaywalker who didn’t take time 
to cross at the intersection; the 
parents who haven't taken time 
to talk about safety with their 
children. 

Why, did you know that more 
than 15,000 men, women and 
children in this country kill 
themselves in one year, just by 
falls? 

Most of them were in a hurry 
to go somewhere. 


Like I was that Monday morn- 
ing 





ak 


RE 


Plan Motor 


Transportation 


Congress Program 


a man who is probably doing 
more than any one else today in 
the field of industrial medicine as re- 
lated to commercial vehicle drivers 
and accident prevention will speak at 
he joint Commercial Vehicle and 
I'ransit Section meeting at the 40th 
National Safety Congress and Expo 
sition in Chicago next October 


He is Dr. Harold Brandaleone, 
medical director, Third Avenue Tran 
sit Corporation of New York and his 
subject will be ‘Medical Aspects of 
Accident Prevention.’’ Dr Brandaleone 
will draw upon his experiences gained 
luring the past five years in the direc- 
tion of Third Avenue’s highly success- 
ful medical program 


Chairman J. Godfrey Butler and 
members of the Transit Section’s Pro- 
gram Committee have arranged for 
the presentation of such additional top 
ics as intersection accident analyses, 

location of bus stops, use of right 
hand rear view mirrors, conversion to 
push type doors, and techniques of 
effective safety supervision 


One entire afternoon will be de- 
voted to a “Question Box” during 
which selected questions will be an 
swered and discussed. Merwyn A 
Kraft, director of personnel and acci 
dent prevention of the American Tran- 
sit Association, will act as moderator 
during this session to keep the ex- 
change going at a lively rate 


The editor-in-chief of the Human 


Relations Division of Research Insti 
tute of America, Aaron Levenstein, 
will strike the keynote for the Com 
mercial Vehicl 
Tuesday, October 21 when he will 
outline the Road to Safety for the 
motor transportation industry. His re 
marks based on cold, hard facts uncov 
ered by analysis, will highlight cause 
and cure 


Section’s meetings 


W. T. Gowens, chairman, and mem 
bers of the Commercial Vehicle Sec 
tion’s Program Committee, have also 


announced an outstanding supporting 
cast in the meetings to be held Tues- 
day through Thursday, October 21 to 
23 at the La Salle Hotel. For instance, 
Tuesday, E. G. Cox, chief, Section of 
Safety, Bureau of Motor Carriers, In 
terstate Commerce Commission, will 
report on the progress of the newly 
revised safety regulations. Following 
that, a panel will discuss ‘Building 
Safety into the New Employee.’ Par- 
ticipating in the panel will be a driver 
trainer, superintendent of maintenance, 
dispatcher and driver supervisor. 





Wednesday will be devoted to dis- 
cussions about employee injuries, 
safety meetings se 3 winter driving 
hazards. Maintenance and material 
handling problems will be outlined 
in order to offer advice on reducing 
motor transportation employee injuries 
Sparking safety meetings and confer- 
ence training techniques (role playing) 
will be demonstrated. A member of 
the Committee on Winter Driving 
Hazards will report on the recent tests 
conducted at Clintonville, Wisconsin 
last winter with respect to the motor 
transportation industry. 

During the joint meeting with the 
Transit Section on Thursday morning 
the 1951 Marcus A. Dow Memorial 
Award winner, Kenneth N. Beadle 
will offer his views on organizing for 
accident prevention. 


Again the weeks activities will be 
climaxed by the Victory Luncheon, 


sponsored by General Motors Corp., 
in honor of the Winners of the 1951 
52 National Fleet Safety Contest. It 
will be held at noon Thursday, October 
23 and invitations will be extended to 
all fleets participating in the current 
contest. 


Transit Section Executive Committee has also been a prime mover in developing 
accident prevention effort in the oldest field in motor transportation. This year’s 
Transit Sessions will accent human engineering 





Executive Committee of the Commercial Vehicle Section of the National Safety 
Council has been a potent group in designing Congress programs of direct benent 
to those engaged in the motor transportation industry. This year’s program will 
top all others in the history of the organized safety movement. 
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FPYHE Managers Institute for Safety Council Administra 

tors has been postponed until some suitable time after 
the first of the year, possibly in March. The action was 
taken because of several snags. The dates were set orig- 
inally for July but had to be changed because the national 
political conventions had taken over all the rooms in the 
Chicago area. 


Vacations interfered with the August attendance as did 
conflicts with National Guard and Reserve Officer encamp- 
ments. In four cities important staff changes had to be 
made in August requiring the managers to stay at the 
home base. Then too, the expense of two trips to Chicago 
kept several who planned to be at the Annual Congress 
from attending the Institute. All managers have been 
notified of the postponement 


The postponement will in no way interfere with the 
annual two-day Managers Meeting scheduled each year 
just ahead of the Annual Safety Congress. This meeting 
will be held as usual at the Conrad Hilton on Friday and 
Saturday, October 17 and 18 


"Two Miles of Safety" 


On the established fact that everybody loves a parade, 
New Yorkers will have an opportunity to view a spectacu 
lar safety parade on Saturday, October 18, from 2 to 
i p.m. The colorful demonstration “Two Miles of Safety’ 
is to be staged jointly by the National Safety Council 
and the Greater New York Safety Council in a sincere 
effort to make a lasting impression on citizens of the 
Greater New York area. The parade will march along 
Fifth Avenue from 95th to 62nd Street and will spell out 
dramatically the stake that New Yorkers have in their 
safety obligations to each other. Every important civic 
group will be asked to participate and 15 uniformed bands 
will provide the stirring martial music as the spectacle 
wends its way along the Avenue. Elaborate floats will 
depict safe practices and accident hazards. This event 
will mark the first time that a safety parade has been 
staged in New York. 


Far-Reaching Hospital Survey 


The Cincinnati Blue Cross Hospital Care Corporation 
in cooperation with the Greater Cincinnati Safety Council 
is conducting a far reaching hospital survey. With the 
assistance of Dr. Irmagene N. Holloway of the Council 
staff, the survey will attempt to get data on the number 
and type of all accident cases hospitalized in the entire 
Southwestern section of Ohio. The study will attempt to 
show how and in what numbers people are being hurt 
in homes, industry and traffic accidents. Hospital records 
in Cincinnati, Dayton, Middletown, Hamilton and else 
where are being studied and results will indicate where 
special efforts are needed. The safety councils in the 
various Cities are cooperating actively. 
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YOVERNOR CARVEL of Delaware (second from right), and 

¥ Earl F. Campbell (extreme right) director of Field Organ- 
ization, for the National Safety Council congratulates (left to 
right) Col. Harry S. Shew, superintendent of the Delaware 
State Police; Richard A. Haber, chief engineer for the State 
Highway Department; Reynolds duPont, president of the Dela- 
ware Safety Council, and Harold H. Keller, commissioner of 
the Motor Vehicle Department for top-ranking traffic and 
pedestrian safety records their organizations made during 1951. 


Julien Harvey Honored 


Julien H. Harvey, who retired recently as head of the 
Accident Prevention Division of the Association of Cas 
ualty & Surety Companies, and well known as a pioneer 
in the safety field, was honored by the American Transit 
Association for contributions to safety in the transit indus 
try, on May 22. A silver medallion on a mahogany base 
was presented to Mr. Harvey by Guy C. Hecker, American 
Transit Association executive manager at their Annual 
Safety Awards luncheon in Philadelphia at the Bellevue 
Stratford. The American Transit Awards were inaugu 
rated in 1914 and are given for oustanding service to 
safety. Since his retirement a few months ago Mr. and 
Mrs. Harvey have been residing at St. Petersburg, Fla 


Syman Replaces Soward 


R. L. Syman, a Bay area publicity and advertising man, 
has been appointed publicity director for the San Francisco 
Chapter succeeding Jack W. Soward who has resigned 
because of illness. Syman lives in Oakland where he has 
operated his own agency for several years. He was for- 
merly publicity director for the Oakland Chamber of 
Commerce and at one time was a reporter for the Oak- 
land Post-Enquirer. 
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WANTS TO GET IN ON THE ACT 


By Frank Davin 


H°* are you going to write about 
transit in a land where it is 
possible for 


a character to latch onto 
a log chalet almost 4,000 
Grouse Mountain 


a bus and within half an 


skis at 


up 
hop 


his 


feet on slide 
lown 
hour be bathing in warm salt water 
inner Kitsilano or 


English Bay over on the city side? 


in the suburbs of 
That's the big question that would 
Any who had been 
look-seeing’’ over the properties of 
the British Columbia Electric Railway 
Vancouver, British 


occur to author 


Company, Ltd. in 
Columbia, Canada 


Centre is a 
main office on 


Transit 
the 


Oakridge 
view of 


transit 


isa the 


mans dream 
second floor 


B. C. Electric Railway is as breath- 
taking as the land from which it gets 
its name. You grin at the totem pole 
in Stanley Park and—so help me—it 
grins right back, as if to say, “Oh 
ome on, move along. You're from 
Chicago—a slow poke town alongside 
this Canadian gateway to the Pacific 
ind Alaska.” 

Vancouver and Victoria are for- 
tunate in that the tab for transit is 
picked up by the public utility which 
also operates gas and electric services 
in the lower Mainland region and the 
southern portion of Vancouver Island 


Here 


Accident prevention 


and 


In all, some 5,417 persons are on the 
permanent company payroll 

In its postwar expansion program 
the company has spent spproximately 
$136 millions for all of its services, 
plans to dig down for another $140 
millions in the next five years. For 
transit alone it has spent $27 millions 
in improvements so far, plans to spend 
another $7 millions during the next 
three years. If that isn’t big business, 
I’m an Eskimo. 

You stand at the corner of Gran 
ville and Georgia Streets in downtown 
Vancouver and watch the traffic roll 


Headquarters of the Safety and Training Division at Oakridge 


training efforts are centered here. 
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 . 
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by, note the slick and gleaming new 
B. C. Electric trolley coaches move si- 
lently up to their loading zones and 
wonder when the passengers gripe 
over ‘the service.” You want to tell 
them that it’s just about the most 
modern transit service anywhere on 
the Continent. But you don’t; they 
wouldn't understand. 

Over in Victoria, B. C.’s capital city 
and the biggest gardening project 
since the Garden of Eden, the Reet of 
98 modern B. C. E. Railway buses are 
as much a part of the landscape as the 
Empress Hotel or the business district 
around Douglas, Government or Fort 
Streets 

But the writer's quandary doesn't 
change. Even there, you deal in a 
situation where a man’s sailboat is 
closer to his office than the distance 
from Madison Square Garden to 
Pennsylvania Station in New York 
City, or where swell salmon fishing is 
closer to town than the Civic Opera 
Building is to Navy Pier in Chicago 
I suppose everything is expected to 
be perfect in Eden. 

And yet, this is a land of workers 
It was built by the toilers and is still 
enjoyed by them. The nearly three 
thousand on the B. C. Electric Rail- 
way Co., Ltd. payroll work hard to 
make their transit service the very 
best there is, and they have done so 
safe a job that last year the Vancouver 
City services (including street car, 
trolley bus and motor coach) rolled 
up a total of 18 million miles of serv- 
ice without a single fatality 


This was what had lured me across 
a continent. We knew something big 
was cooking on B. C. Electric's front 
burner and Ned H. Dearborn, presi- 
dent of the National Safety Council; 
Paul Jones, the Council's director of 


After conclusion of battery of tests, W. 


begins training course, learns details of fares, transfers, zones, 
under veteran instructor Harry Hamilton. 


——— 





public information, and Paul H. Co 
burn, director of the Council’s motot 
transportation division, shooed me on 
this trip and said, ‘Dig.’ 

You can't tell the story of B. C. 
Electric Railway without knowing 
about Colin Dobell, director of trans- 
portation safety and training for 
B. C. E. Railway. He's ‘‘Mr. Safety” of 
this transit operation, and his interest 
in accident prevention is such that 
he’s also president of the Vancouver 
Traffic and Safety Council, which 
gives him a full-time interest in the 
subject privately and publicly 

I've been around long enough to 
know that a topflight safety director 
jrist doesn't happen If you find one, 
chances are you'll also find an alert 
and safety-minded management. For 
safety begins at the top. So I started 
with Colin and asked him to introduce 
me to his boss 

Colin laughed. He knew what I 
wanted and had arranged for me to 
meet B. C. Electric's top brass, start 
ing with I. W. Neil, general manager 
and a veteran in the bus transportation 
business 

The B. C. Electric Railway offices 
are located in the Oakridge Transit 
Centre, the geographical center of 
Vancouver, and the architectural de 
sign matches the surrounding exclu 
sive residential community 

The terminal is a transit man’s 
dream. A roomy, well laid out ad 
ministration building and ultra mod 
ern repair shops and service areas are 
set out on a 13-acre concourse that 
makes for efficient and productive 
effort. 

Colin Dobell, General Manager 
Neil and I stood looking out of his 
office picture window at the big yard 
with the mountains as a backdrop 


S. “Barney” Barnes After five months 


We were talking about trafhe acc 
dents and how to prevent them 

We have few accidents because 
our men intend not to have them,” 
Mr. Neil asserted Let him talk to 
the men, Colin, show him how we 
select and train our men.’ He turned 
to me and asked, ‘“That’s what you 
want to see, isn’t it?” I thanked him 
and told him yes, it was the case ace 
as far as I was concerned. Mr. Neil 
walked with me to the door. ‘Maybe 
it's not just as simple as all that,” 
he grudgingly admitted, “but when 
you've looked around and met every- 
body you should meet, you'll know 
what I mean. We've got good men 
he concluded proudly 

As Neil pointed out, selection and 
training were the two main cogs in 
the B. C. Electric Railway's accident 
prevention machinery. As Colin Do 
bell explained them, they made sense 

B. C. Electric has been able to 
maintain its hiring standards fairly 
well with some relaxation in the mat 
ter of age. The requirements call for 
men from 23 to 33 years old, upped to 
a 25 year minimum for single men 
They must have a clear bill of health 
as established by medical examination, 
with no physical impairment and full 
legs and arms. Elementary 
school education is required as a min 
imum, weight range from 155 to 225 
pounds (plus doctor's support of ap 
plication in the matter of health), and 
a height standard of not less than 
’8”. nor more than 6’1”. The Key 
stone Telebinocular standard require 


use of 


ments must be met 

The physical standard as to height 
is maintained in order to meet the 
limited seat adjustment of B. C. Elec 
tric’s free wheeling equipment. Proper 


Turn Page 


as motorman on fixed-rail operation, bus 
training follows for Barney. Gordon Higginbottom, at left, 


explains details of engine as first step in training. 
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Final stage of trolley coach instruction comes at the end of 80-hour bus course, 


training, Barney's full- 
Class smiles as Eric Camp wisecracks during lecture. 


After 158 hours of 
Climax is first trip alone. two weeks on road. 


fledged motorman 


E, verybody 


WANTS TO GET 


IN ON THE ACT 


seat adjustment is considered an im rector of planning and schedules 


portant item, if a driver is to avoid 
fatigue from an unnatural or cramped 
positior 

Good references from previous em 
required plus a satisfac 
tory character reference by Associated 
Applicants must hold 
driver's license and have a 
Proof of the 


pioyers irc 


Credit Bureaus 
L private 
good driving record 
driving record is established by infor 
mation obtained from the Provincial 


Motor Vehicle Branch in Victoria 

Every effort is made to recruit men 
with accident-free driving records but 
consideration is given those who may 
have been involved in a collision some 
years previous to application but have 
since established good records 

Guesswork has been kept to a min 
imum at B. C. Electric. When Dobell 
wants to know the score on any oper 
itor, all he has to do is put his finger 
on the master record which shows the 
background and record established by 
the man since his employment 

This is all the more important now 
that B.C.I 
sion program that will have the entire 


is knee-deep in a conver 


system free wheeling as soon as pos 
sible, 80 per cent converted in Van 
couver by year’s end. Victoria City 
has been entirely converted from fixed 
rail operation to buses 

In such a modernization program 
training must receive a major share of 


attention. And, as Doug Sutcliffe, di- 


pointed out, “If you are liable to have 
accidents, the conversion period offers 
the most: likely time for them to 
happen.” 

But Dobell and his assistants have 
no intention of permitting such a sit 
uation to develop 

Take Eric Camp, for instance. Eric 
is chief instructor charged with the 
B.C.E. training program, under Do- 
bell. His staff includes such men as 
Bruce McLagan, Alf Mortimer, Harry 
Hamilton and Gordie Higginbottom, 
every one of them an ace operator and 
sparkling in the technique of trans 
mitting their knowledge to others 

Eric showed me over the light and 
airy classrooms with their blackboards 
and projection booths. They were lik« 
small theaters, complete with cutaway 
and working models of bus parts and 
trolley coach overhead plus other 
teaching aids to permit thorough 
instruction 

We give every new man 164 hours 
of instruction—intensive and detailed 

covering every part of a transit 
operator's job,” Eric Camp told me 
As Eric explained it, training is a per 
manent part of a man’s career on the 
B.C.E. The progress of each student 
is carefully checked and recorded on 
breaking-ig forms. Every unit of in- 
struction and a final, thorough road 
examination passed before a student 
is qualified. 


Instructor Alf. Mortimer shows how trolley shoe 
moves in electric frog on trolley coach wires. 





Graduate Operator Barney smiles as he passes 
transfer to passenger on first solo run in spank- 
ing new trolley coach. 
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Instruction does not cease with grad- 
uation from the training school. Fol- 
low-up routines then come into play 
and the new employee's performance 
is carefully evaluated by instructors 
They use check forms to point up 
weak spots in the operator's methods 
so that further advice and selective 
instruction can be provided. And they 
take time and have patience with the 
men who are up for training 


Despite the seemingly lavish expend 
iture of time spent per man on train 
ing and the small staff to do the job, 
B.C.E. has furnished complete instruc 
tion to more than 1,200 operators on 
motor bus and/or trolley coach opera- 
tion, and many hundreds more have 
received instruction on street car serv- 
ice or other aspects of transit operation 


B. C. Electric Railway Company 
Operates the transit lines in Victoria 
City, plus the metropolitan area of 
Vancouver, where close to 480,000 
people depend on the company for 
Mass transportation facilities. These 
folk live in the adjacent communities 
of Burnaby, North Vancouver, Rich 
mond and New Westminster. To 
serve them well, B.C.E. has currently 
in service 311 trolley coaches (the 
largest trolley coach fleet in Canada), 
258 motor buses and 124 street cars 
On its interurban rail lines the com- 
pany has 62 passenger cars and pro- 
vides freight service with its 64 rail 
freight cars, 11 electric and 4 diesel 
locomotives. The interurban Operation 
is also slated for conversion to free 
wheeling. 


Last year, the urban side alone 
rolled up 23 million miles of service, 
carried approximately 109 million 
passengers. 


In addition to its urban transit sys- 
tem, B. C. Electric Railway Company 
also operates a subsidiary—Pacifi 
Stage Lines—which, in turn, maintains 
a fleet of 95 intercity type buses to 
serve towns and communities through 
out the fertile Fraser Valley as far 
east as Hope, 108 miles from Van- 
couver, and as far south as Seattle 

Dobell introduced me to Cy Payne, 
transit safety supervisor, and you can't 
help but like the man. He has a deep 
and abiding interest in the well being 
of his fellows, ofttimes to his own 
disadvantage, but this phase of his 
character is so deep-seated that it 
overcomes normal obstacles. You get 
excited about accident prevention 
when you're around him because to 
Cy—his job is a thrilling adventure 
and you share it with him. 
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Look here,’ he exclaimed with all 
the enthusiasm of a small boy sud- 
denly stricken with the wonder of a 
magic show, “look at these records 
They weren't just pieces of paper to 
Cy; they were people and what they 
had done. He showed me how B.C.E 
kept records of locations, equipment 
and individual man records 


You see,” explained Cy, “these in 
dividual records permit extensive study 
of accident factors. Men with high 
accident experience are given addi 
tional help through the instructors and 
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Noted on Highway 50 near St. 
Louis, Missouri, this sign, whicle 
says bluntly: “Drive Right So 
More People Will Be Left!” 
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the superintendents are provided with 
complete and detailed statistics re 
garding the accident experience ot 
their divisions.” 


Art Thorpe helps Cy with the 
safety work and regular meetings of 
various special safety committees keep 
them constantly on the go. When they 
tind 5 minutes of off-time, they wind 
up doing some job for the benefit of 
the community, and it pays off, but 
good 

In 1947, B.C.E. had an accident 
rate (total accidents) of 22.21 (per 
100,000 miles). This has been con 
sistently trimmed over the years to 
the point where last year it was 17.81 
The traffic accident rate was cut, too, 
from 14.47 in 1947 to 12.94 by year’s 
end of 1951. And passenger acct 
dents—the bane of the industry—were 
slashed almost in half; from a rate 
of 7.74 in 1947 to 4.87 at the end of 
1951. 

All this has been accomplished de 
spite increased population, heavier ve- 
hicle registration and other obvious 
increases in exposure such as the con- 
version from fixed rail to buses and 
trolley coaches. 

And, as R. M. Bibbs, assistant to 
the general manager, pointed out, this 
record has been made in spite of a 
quality of accident reporting which 
includes the veriest minor incident. 
Since the company leans heavily on 
its records for selective action and 
education, it feels that every known 
accident situation should be included 
in the history, even if it would appear 
that the company is penalizing itself 
in the matter of vcidinh rate figures 


We sat in with Colin Dobell, Sig 
Sigmundson, operations manager, and 
John Intihar, general superintendent, 
as we reviewed the record, when Sig 
mundson broke through the conver 
sation. ‘We are very fortunate, here, 
in having a city administration which 
recognizes the importance of mass 
transportation. Our city officials have 
collaborated with us in our conversion 
program and keyed the city’s 10-year 
expansion program with that of the 
transit company. 


The result has been unique,” Sig 
mundson continued. “New street de- 
velopments have been completed in 
line with a master plan and with an 
eye for future needs. Well laid out 
streets give us curb cuts at intersec 
tions in the downtown areas which 
helps the movement of transit vehicles 
and makes the streets safer for other 
trafic. On outside routes, well built 
pull-offs are examples of what has 
been accomplished by this policy of 
ooperation and coordinated effort.’ 


Accident prevention pays off on the 
B.C.E. A wide-awake claims staff has 
coupled its efforts to the safety pro 
gram so that it has held down claims 
costs in ratio to passenger revenue 
over the past five years to an average 
of 2.2 per cent as against a Conti- 
nental average of more than 4 per 
ent. And this is strictly no accident 


We wound up our inspection tour 
in the radio control center, where 
Superintendent Bill McAulay keeps in 
touch with conditions on the road via 
two-way radio. Colin Dobell, Bill and 
I were barbering about trathc tie 
ups. Both of them chimed in with the 
same thought. The gist of their con 
versation was that Chief of Police 
Walter Mulligan was entitled to an 
assist in the B.C.E. Railway safety 
success story for the enforcement of 
good driving and pedestrian practices 
in Vancouver during the entire period 
studied 


It's a wonderful land with probably 
one of the most modern transit oper 
ations in America. You look around 
and wonder how anybody can ever 
do any work amid so much spec 
tacular beauty. But the intangible 
something that makes a community 
safety program tick was evident in 
this transit safety effort 

Everybody—literally everybody 
workers, public, police, civic groups, 
management and officialdom—wants 
to get in on the act. When they do, 
you come up with such records as 
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and he knew how to handle men. It 
was all first name conversation. No 
stuffed shirt this; he belied the rough, 
tough, exterior. He was gentle but 
firm and the drivers liked him. You 
could sense it in their banter. 


“Here's a fellow you ought to 
know,” said Hennings, as he intro- 
duced me to a driver named Eddie 
Travers. Eddie was small, compact but 
husky. He shook hands courteously 
Where have we met?” I countered, 
trying to remember if I had met up 
with him before. Hennings broke in: 
Eddie won the National Safety Coun- 
il’s Miles Per Accident Contest last 
year in the City Truck Division: drove 
33,000 miles without an accident.’ 


Congratulations,” I apologized, "I 
should have known that, since I knew 
I was going to visit here today.”’ Eddic 
grinned. He enjoyed my discomfiture, 
but he took the heat off me with the 
suggestion that I look over his vehicle, 
ind I was glad of the opportunity 
of talking with him 


You could see that Eddie Travers 
was proud of the looks of his tractor 
and semi-trailer combination. It was 
a glistening gray and looked like it 
had just come out of the shop. There 
wasn't a scratch on it anywhere 


I asked him about traffic conditions, 
and he answered, ‘That Bayshore Free- 
way is really something. ‘Bloody Bay 
shore,’ they call it, and that’s what it 
is. You have to be on guard all the 
time or you'll sure get involved in a 
tangle. It’s rough, especially around 
) o'clock at night.’ 


Eddie told me to notice the trailer 
and I did, although I couldn't see any 
thing different about it than a hundred 

Notice the 
See the two 
side doors and the rear trailer door? 
And it dawned on me that they were 
different How come? I asked, 

Why the side doors. What’ve you 
got a covey of left-handed dock 
workers?” Eddie laughed and ex- 
plained: “Some of the stores have pits. 
We work from the tail at these. Others 
call for handling at the side. We use 
lift trucks inside the trailers after the 
fork lift moves stuff out from the side 


other trailers | had seen 
doors?” queried Eddie 





We can unload from three doors at 
once if we want to 

The dock was jammed now. A fleet 
of mechanical trucks, operating regu- 
lar pallet trains, moved in serpentine 
fashion as they loaded and unloaded 
trucks. Everything was orderly but 
you could tell it was the busy season. 
Alden Hennings took time to tell me 
that some 1,656 pallets—48x40 inches 
in size—are vt in the selection line 
for the filling of regular orders; 
another 8,500 are stacked in the re- 
served storage area 

Art Rude and I pinned Henning 
down to a date in the morning and 
left him at the peak of his day, while 
we returned to Oakland. 

The next morning we met at the 
Eastbay Chapter offices on 15th Street. 
Connie Keeny, the office manager, saw 
to it that Art and I had plenty of film 
for the Speed Graphic plus a memo 
from Sid Keil, who handles the Chap- 
ter membership department. Sid 
wanted us to be sure to attend the Safe 
Driver Award presentation that night 
in San Leandro. He needn't have 
worried, Alden Hennings pinned us 
down on that subject before we even 
left the central offices. 

First stop on our tour of the super- 
markets was the San Leandro opera- 
tion. We were trailing Larry Failing’s 
rig from the central warehouse to the 
San Leandro store. We moved into 
the spacious parking area, parked our 
car and walked around to the super- 
mart rear. Herb Norling, the San Le- 
andro manager, greeted us and to- 
gether we watched Failing back into 
the pit loading dock 

It was the first time I had ever 
seen such a set-up. The truck moves 
into a sort of slanted pit which is so 
designed that the tailgate of the truck 
or semi-trailer comes flush with the 
ground surface at the unloading point. 
It's neat and what's more, eliminates 
stooping and lifting in loading or 
unloading. 

Art Rude and I perched atop the 
merchandise shed to take photos of 
the unloading operation. And Art 
mourned in true professional style that 
the lady next door to the supermart 
would have to pick this particular day 


to hang out her washing to furnish a 
backdrop for our photographic efforts. 

While we snapped away and flash 
bulbs exploded their brilliance, the 
trailer was swiftly unloaded via fork 
lift truck and pallets of merchandise 
stacked in the big back room of the 
mart to await the need for restacking. 

When the San Leandro load was de- 
livered Larry Failing returned to the 
warehouse for another load and des- 
tination, while we coursed southward 
to Hayward and the Lucky Store in 
that community. 

This was one of the newest and 
most glamorous of the chain. We 
moved behind a tandem semi-trailer 
which was already parked and met 
Charlie Rodriguez, the Hayward man- 
ager. 

The first semi was soon unloaded 
and the palletized merchandise either 
stacked on trucks inside the mart or 
put on an endless conveyor belt to 
further storage or handling. 

When the second semi was moved 
up before the rear door of the super- 
mart, a Yale electric fork lift truck 
reached in and grabbed pallet after 
pallet until a third of the semi’s load 
was on the ground, then a hand-oper- 
ated lift truck was picked up and 
spotted inside the trailer. The driver 
maneuvered that inside the trailer, 
spotting the loads for the fork lift out- 
side to reach and grab. They had the 
whole job finished in less time than it 
takes to tell about it. 

Alden Hennings was obviously 
proud of the efficient and safe methods 
of handling which featured the Lucky 
Stores operation, but I had come 
2,000 or more miles to find out how 
they had stacked up such enviable 
records in their trucking operation and 
while materials handling was obviously 
important in any safety program, my 
main interest was in the drivers and 
their performance. 

“You have to take a lot of things 
into consideration,” said Hennings as 
we drove back to San Leandro to pick 
up his wife and go on to dinner. “For 
one thing, people seem to take it for 
granted that our vehicles are entitled 
to some of the road,” he grinned 
wryly and added, “usually the shoul- 
der.” 

I wanted to know about their acci- 
dents and asked, ‘“‘How much have 
accidents cost Lucky Stores this year? 

I mean accidents involving your 
fleet.” 

“The most serious accident we've 
had this past year,” he replied, seri- 
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ously, “just involved some scratched 
paint. And we are all very grateful 
that we haven't had anything serious 
in the way of fleet accidents. You'll 
have to wait to see what I mean. You'll 
get our thinking on that when you 
meet Forrest May and Ray Buchanan.” 

I was to meet both these gentlemen 
in just a few minutes, for we stopped 
in at the San Leandro offices enroute 
to the Hennings domicile and entered 
R. L. Buchanan’s offices. He is Lucky's 
executive vice president in charge ot 
store operations. We were expected 
and went right in. 

Ray Buchanan is an easy man to 
talk to and we got along famously 
He looks like a Down East banker but 
his eyes twinkle when he talks. “I 
understand Alden has been showing 
you everything you want to see.’ It 
was an invitation to ask about some 
things I hadn’t covered in my endless 
questioning of Hennings 

By the time the formalities of in 
troduction were over, we were joined 
by Forrest J. T. May, Lucky Stores 
president and director, a fabulous 
character in the merchandising annals 
of America. 

Every time I asked a question, he 
pushed a button and came up with 
the answer. Here are some of them 

Not a single man-hour has been lost 
in fleet traffic accidents in the past 
year, despite increasing traffic volumes 
and an operation that combines some 
of the features of city pick-up and 
delivery with over-the-road. 

The Lucky Stores fleet operates 25 
tractors daily. Nineteen Lucky drivers 
wear National Safety Council Safe 
Driver Awards—some of them, two 
year pins, despite the fact that the 
Lucky Stores began their use of the 
NSC full commercial vehicle services 
in 1950. 

What makes the program tick for 
you?” I asked and got three answers 
Hennings replied: “The men respect 
the Council’s Safe Driver Award and 
they get a lift from the other mate- 
rials we furnish them from NSC. 
Then, too, we have on-the-spot help 
from the Eastbay Chapter and in our 
fleet meetings we thresh out problems 
that are particularly local. It’s a good 
combination the awards have na 
tional standing and the local help 
can't be beat.’ 

“One of the most distressing things 
we have to face in business is when 
one of our employees gets hurt,” put 
in Buchanan. “It’s sickening when 
you stop to think of the pain and suf 
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fering an accident can cost. You can't 
reckon these things in money; not 
when they happen to friends and busi 
ness associates. 

“The best thing about the National 
Safety Council’s fleet program is the 
fact that labor and management can 
work together in an absolutely com 
patible manner,’’ asserted Forrest May 
With the Council handling the Safe 
Driver Awards, we know that our mu 
tual interests are being taken care of 
in a non-partisan way, and we try to 
see that the integrity of the Award 
is protected. We are all interested in 
that.” 

Three answers but they all made 
sense and they were all really of the 
same cloth, for you could see that they 
were genuinely interested in accident 
prevention per se. 


That evening, as we stood in the 
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The only thing necessary for the 
triumph of evil is that good men 


do nothing. EDMUND BURKE. 
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patio of the Lucky Stores administra 
tive offices, I asked Forrest May how 
the chain got started 

“Lucky has been on the go for 20 
years,’ he said. “It started with five 
stores on the San Mateo area of the 
Peninsula and has expanded to 35, 
strung all around the Bay. The origi 
nal stores have all been discontinued 
and replaced with more modern super 
marts in different shopping areas.” 

May traced the history of the chain 
that has become big business in North 
ern California, by taking the years 
from 1941 to 1951. In 1941, Lucky 
sales were $5, 470,677. By 1951, sales 
had grown to $36,141,565. In 1941, 
total assets of the corporation totaled 
$883,559. By 1951, this had been 
enlarged to $8,879,907. And in 
1941, 460 people worked for Lucky 
Stores but by 1951 the Lucky Store 
family included 1,100 people 


Ray Buchanan interposed. Perhaps 
a rundown of net sales per store and 
net profit woud give you an idea of 
the size and the growth of the busi 
ness I thanked him for the sug 
gestion and watched while he produced 
the figures. 

The record shows that Lucky did 
slightly more than $200,000 business 
per store in 1939 as compared with 
close to a million dollars per store 
in 1950. 


Another look at the record—what 
was left—showed that in 1939 the net 
profits average was $27,947 compared 
with an average of $710,411 in 1950. 
As the statisticians put it, a 57 per 
cent increase in the number of stores 
was accompanied by a 444 per cent in 
crease in sales per store, a 696 per 
cent increase in total net sales and a 
2,622 per cent rise in net profit. 

Let's not snow him under with 
Forrest May was eyeing 
me humorously. ‘Maybe we could 
show it to you by describing what a 
turnover there is in just one store.’ 
And he went on to describe the week's 
activities at the Lakeshore Plaza super 
mart in San Francisco 


figures, Ray.” 


The Lakeshore Plaza store turns 
over eight to ten carloads of food 
weekly. It is a complete store with 
delicatessen, meat market and grocery 
with toiletries, household goods and 
nylons practically everything that 
could be wanted by the most whimsi 
cal shopper. Multiply that by 35 and 
it will furnish a rough idea of the 
problems of transportation and mer- 
chandising involved in the Lucky 
Stores operation. 

We joined the drivers in the com- 
pany cafeteria, a modern clubroom 
that was comparable to the best hotel 
accommodation. William Cabral, busi 
ness agent of Teamster’s Union Local 
No. 10, was on hand for the occasion 

the Safe Driver Award presentation 

You could see that the men in this 
room liked and respected each other 
They were seriousy interested in acci 
dent prevention; they all had a big 
stake in preventing accidents and they 
were proud of their know-how. 

In the open meeting which followed 
the presentation of the NSC Safe 
Driver Awards, drivers were free with 
their ideas on how things could be 
improved from the parking of com- 
pany cars to the routing of trucks 
May and Buchanan followed their 
discussions, noting down suggestions 
and asking Bill Cabral what he 
thought of them. In the discussions 
there was no company or union posi 
tion, apparently everybody was con 
cerned with the best and safest opera 
tion possible 

When we walked toward the park 
ing lot, Forrest May said goodbye to 
me. “Dave,” he stated fervently, ‘our 
biggest dividend is paid us by our 
accident prevention program. It 
doesn’t just pay off in money, it saves 
lives. Look at those fellows driving 
home. They're all family men, high 
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three to one ratio for parking close to 
the old district. These parking areas 
supplement those made by the hollow 
ing out of the interior blocks and have 
reduced the tendency toward decentral 
ization 


In some cities abandoned railroad 
rights of way have been obtained and 
utilized for parking facilities. In one 
instance an obsolete city hall was torn 
down and the area was devoted to off 
street parking facilities. Other pub 
lic buildings have been demolished 
and the area used for parking facilities. 
Portions of city parks have been appro- 
priated for off-street parking facilities 
in some cities 

It should be pointed out that there 
are a few pertinent things to remember 
in considering the off-street parking 
problem. These might be broken down 
into the following categories 

(a) Shoppers will not walk more 
han a certain distance. The smaller 
the city, the less distance they will 
walk. In a city under 50,000 popu- 
lation, it is doubtful if the majority 
of shoppers will walk more than 
350 feet, or an ordinary city block, 
before the point of diminishing re 
turns is reached; hence parking 
facilities should be provided within 
lose enough proximity to the major 
shopping units to give efhciency 


(b)—Charge for parking must not 
be too high. \t has been found that 
when the charge reaches more than 
an average of 10¢ per hour, the 
value of the off-street parking facili- 
Regard- 
less of the type of facility provided, 
the cost for parking should be kept 
within the 10¢ per hour average ac- 
cording to most authorities 


ties gradually goes down 


(c)—-Length of time for shopping 
rips. The average woman shopper 
will take two hours or more for a 
shopping trip, usually about two 
times per month. It can thus be 
seen that off-street parking facilities 
at a reasonable rate must be pro- 
vided, or she will go to the areas 
of the city where parking facilities 
are available with little or no restric- 
tion. Quite often these may be out 
side city limits 

(d) Curbstone parking nade 
quate. With curbstone parking lim- 
ited to an hour or less, it can be seen 
that this solution to the problem is 


GHOST TOWN? 


entirely inadequate for the major 
shoppers of any district. Worrying 
about a parking meter showing a 
violation sign interferes with tree 
movement of purchasing on the part 
of the shopper. 
(e)—Maltiple story off-street factl- 
ities vs. ground level. Where prop- 
erty values reach a figure of $3 a 
square foot or more, it is generally 
considered that to install a multiple 
story parking facility is the most 
economical type of solution. There 
are many of these devices on the 
market. They range in cost from 
as low as $500 per stall for a me- 
chanical parking device to as high 
as $1,500 or more for conventional 
ramp type garages. Underground 
facilities usually run even more. It 
is generally conceded that where the 
cost runs over $900 per stall, the 
rate needed to operate defeats the 
very intent of the enterprise. 
(f)—Value of stalls can be meas 
ured in dollars and cents. There are 
many scientifically operated mercan 
tile establishments today that meas- 
ure the value of a parking stall 
off the street within 350 feet of an 
entrance in dollars of gross volume. 
These values run anywhere from 
$12,000 per stall per year in sales 
volume to as high as $50,000 per 
stall in gross sales valume. Types of 
business govern these values 

A merchant interested in comput- 
ing a value of this kind can simply 
take his average unit sale and multi- 
ply it by the average number of 
passengers afriving per car, times 
the number of turnovers per stall 
per day, the result of which will 
give him the amount that can be 
sold to the people who park in such 
a stall each day. By multiplying such 
a result by the number of days he 
is open throughout the year, he can 
very quickly arrive at the value of 
the stall for those of his customers 
who arrive by motor vehicle. If he 
has a yearly budget of sales which he 
expects, it is a simple matter then to 
divide the dollar volume per year 
per stall into the yearly budget fig- 
ure, and arrive at a reasonable esti- 
mate as to the number of parking 
stalls he should have under his con- 
trol. 


Evidence of degeneration of estab- 
lished shopping districts to the point 


of commercial blight, appears to be 
quite evident in both small and large 
cities. The development of perimeter 
shopping centers has accelerated the 
need for immediate provision of off- 
street parking facilities in downtown 
areas of our cities. These utilities ade- 
quate in type and amount to compete 
with the newer shopping centers at 
the edge of town, together with the 
modernization of the old buildings in 
the downtown areas, are problems that 
must be met by property owners, mer- 
chants, municipalities, and taxpayers 
working as a unit. If the solutions of 
the problems are not reached, many 
of our downtown districts will become 
ghost areas and commercial slums 


Transit Rings Up All-Time 
Low Accident Record in ‘51 


America’s transit industry rung up 


a new all-time low accident record 


in 1951. Transit buses, street cars and 
trolley coaches rolled 1.7 billion miles 
for each passenger fatality 

Figures compiled by the American 
Transit Association show that tran- 
sit’s accident record was 35 times bet- 
ter than the one recorded by private 
automobiles which showed a fatal ac- 
cident for every 49 million miles. 

In releasing these figures, ATA also 
announced the names of 21 companies 
throughout the U.S. and Canada re- 
ceiving recognition in the 1951 Amer- 
ican Transit Safety Award competition, 
inaugurated in 1914. Six of the 21 
companies took top honors in their 
population class. 

Guy C. Hecker, executive manager 
of the Transit Association, disclosed 
his industry's new low record in pas 
senger fatalities at an awards lunch- 
eon in Philadelphia’s Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel. 

‘The entire transit industry,” Hecker 
said, “feels gratified that its operator 
safety training program in hundreds of 
cities has resulted in 1951's record 
achievements, particularly in view of 
the fact that during the same period, 
motor vehicle fatal accidents on our 
streets and highways rose to 37,300 
This was a 2,300 increase over the 
previous year 1950, and the highest 
death total in ten years.” 

Top silver plaque awards in six 
population groups set up under the 
Association’s annual transit safety com- 
petition were presented to the follow- 
ing companies: 

Surface Transportation Corporation, New 
York City, Group I—serving over 600,000 
urban population; Dayton-Xenia (Ohio) 
Railway Co. and Birmingham (Ala.) Tran- 
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Books and Pamphlets 


Accident Investigation. What It Is 
and Why It I: Important. Published 
by Traffic Institute, Northwestern Uni 
versity, Evanston, Ill, 1952. 15p. 

Camp Safety Digest. Published by 
the Center for Safety Education, New 
York University, 1 Washington 
Square, North, New York 3, N. Y., 
1952. 63p. Price 50 
. .Off-Street Parking: 
Trends, Administrative Agencies. Pub- 
lished by Highway Research Board, 
2101 Constitution Ave., Washington 
23, BD. C.. 1952. flp. (Bulletin 48) 

Who's Going to Do the Talking 
By Albert Bradley, published by Na- 
tional Highway Users Conference, Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington 4, 
D. C., 1952. 19p 


Magazine Articles 


Accident Records and Enforcement 
By David M. Baldwin. Traffic Re 
view, Spring, 1952, p. 14. 

Americans Must Become Aware of 
Individual Responsibility for Safety 
California Highway Patrolman, June, 
1952, p. 41. 

Common Interests of Automotive 
and Highway Engineers. By Charles 
A. Chayne. Traffic Engineering, June, 
1952, p. 326. 

Coordinating All Parking Facilities 
Under the Unified “System Concept.” 
By David R. Levin. Traffic Quarterly, 
July, 1952, p. 294. 


The Crises in Highway Transpor- 


sit Co., Group II—serving 250,000 to 600, 
000 urban population; South Carolina Elec 
tric & Gas Co., Columbia, S$. C., Group III 

serving 100,000 to 250,000 urban popu- 
lation; Hamilton (Ohio) City Lines, Group 
IV—serving 30,000 to 100,000 urban popu 
lation; and the Morris Division, Public 
Service Coordinated Transport and _ Inter- 
state Transportation Cos. of N. J., Group V 

serving urban and suburban populations 
of 30,000 and over 

Nine companies were presented with spe- 
cial citations of high achievement. These 
included: Capital Transit Co., Washington, 
D. C. in Group I; New Orleans (La.) 
Public Service Inc., and Seattle (Wash.) 
Transit System in Group II; Roanoke (Va.) 
Railway and Electric Co., and Dixie Trac- 
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tation. By Pyke Johnson. Traffic Re 
view, Spring, 1952, p. 1 

Florida County Gets Streamlined 
Trathce Court. Trafic Digest, 
1952, Pp g 

Good Street Lighting Will Reduce 
Nighttime Fatalities. By E. B. Karns 
The American City, June, 1952 p 
145. 


June, 


Let’s Tighten Driver License En 
forcement. By L. S. Harris. Traffic 
Review, Spring, 1952, p. 20 

Major Problems of Transit Opera- 
tions Related to Traffic Engineering 
By John B. Ecker. Traffic Engineer 
ing, June, 1952, p. 323 

New York Uses a Mechanical Brain 
to Aid Traffic Court Problems. By 
John M. Murtagh. Traff 
July, 1952, p- 261 

Portland Protects Its Pedestrians 
By Dorothy McCullough Lae. Traffic 
Ouarterly, July, 1952, p. 284 

Radar Speed Checking in Akron 
By Judge Thomas M. Powers. Traffi: 
Spring, i934, p. 9 


Oxarterly 


Revie W, 

Safeguarding School Crossings. By 
B. L. Corbett. Traffic Quarterly, July, 
1952, p. 370 

Traffic Engineering in Syracuse. By 
William F. Kavanaugh. Traffic Eng: 
neering, June, 1952, p. 319 

Warrants for Right-Turn Arrows 
By Roger E. Kuehl. Tra 


ing, June, 1952, p- 330 


fhe Engineer 


Women Are Urged to Hold Inquest 
into 93,000 Accidental Deaths in 
1951. California Highway Patrolman 


June, 1952, p. 32 


tion Co., Covington, Ky. in Group III; 
Springfield (Ohio) City Lines, and Colo 
rado Springs (Colo.) Transit Co., in Group 
IV; and The Bristol (Conn.) Traction Ce 
and Philadelphia Suburban Transportation 
Co., Upper Darby, Pa., in Group V. 


Special Citation awards for outstanding 
improvement over the previous year's rec 
ord were presented to the following six 
companies; Montreal (Canada) Transporta- 
tion Commission in Group Worcester 
(Mass.) Street Railway Co. in Group II; 
Tacoma (Wash.) Transit Co. in Group III 
Capitol Transit Lines, Santa Fe, N. M. in 
Group IV; and the Passaic and Hudson 
Divisions, Public Service Coordinated Trans- 
port and Interstate Trans. Cos. of N. J., 
joint recipients of the Group V citation. 





Members of the national A.1T.A 
Committee on Awards include Chair 
man Cyril Ainsworth, president, Amer 
ican Museum of Safety, New York 
und technical director, American Stand 
ards Assn., New York; T. N. Boate, 
manager, Accident Prevention Dept., 
Assn. of Casualty and Surety Cos., 
New York; Ned H. Dearborn, presi- 
dent, National Safety Council, Chi 
cago; H. F. Hammond, manager, 
Transportation and Communication 
Dept., U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
Washington; Pyke Johnson, president, 
Automotive Safety Foundation, Wash- 
ington; and M. A. Kraft, director, 
Department of Personnel and Accident 
Prevention, American Transit Associa 
tion, New York, committee secretary 


O'Neal Named Head 
of Indiana State Police 
Major Robert A. O'Neal is the new 
head of the Indiana State Police. He 
took over as superintendent July 1, 
moving up from his post as executive 
officer to succeed Arthur M. Thurston 
The appointment was made by Indi- 
ana’s Governor Henry F. Schricker 
Superintendent O'Neal, 38-year-old 
veteran of 18 years service in the In 
diana State Police is the first career 
policeman to reach the top adminis 
trative post in the Indiana department 
He served as clerk, trooper, detective 
and captain of detectives before taking 
over as executive officer in 1947 
Arthur M. Thurston resigned the 
superintendent's post to accept a post 
tion as executive vice president of a 
bank in Shelbyville, Ind. He is a for- 
mer FBI special agent and inspector 
During the last war, he served in the 
Navy as intelligence officer, later join 
ing the staff of General MacArthur in 
the far east 


One-Way Street Plan 


Hamilton, O., has approved a onc 
way street plan to be inaugurated on 
a six months’ trial basis. It will affect 
only two streets, Second and Third 
The plan is a modification of one 
originally urged by the Traffic Com 
mittee of the Hamilton Safety Council 
and state highway engineers. A public 
educational campaign of several weeks 
duration is planned as a preliminary 
step 


Remember—Highway signs have 
been devised to tell you how to 
handle your vehicle with the greatest 
degree of safety. Heed them, for 
they are your Signs of Life. 
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Trucking’s Part of 


the Defense Assembly Line 


From Page 9 


the potential ally of the trucking indus- 
try in working for the best possible 
highway facilities. 

Obsolete and hazardous highways 
are breeders of accidents. They cause 
prodigious losses 

Take for instance the Baltimore 
Pike between Baltimore and Washing- 
ton. This 39 mile stretch of 4-lane 
undivided roadway has averaged about 
one traffic death per mile per year 

Applying the National Safety Coun 
cil estimate of $65,000 average for 
each such death (including the pro- 
rata share of injuries and property 
damage accidents), we find that in ten 
years we have spent almost three-quar- 
ters of a million dollars per mile for 
accidents. Undoubtedly the same is 
true of Telegraph Road between De- 
troit and Toledo, and for every other 
obsolete road in this country carrying 
a similar volume of traffic. 

We need—even more importantly 
now than ever—a study of the accident 
experience on all our Baltimore Pikes 
and Telegraph Roads. We need to 
relate that accident experience to defi- 
ciencies in the design and maintenance 
of those particular roads, and to the 
time and place of occurrence and the 
economic loss involved. Then, and 
only then, can we engineer accidents 
out of the road. 


Much as we deplore them, we all 
expect losses at the battle front. But 
on the home front, losses from acci- 
dents, especially traffic accidents, are 
inexcusable, because from 85 per cent 
to 90 per cent of them are pre- 
ventable. 

Quite apart from these considera- 
tions, we must not forget how vital it 
is to make no more additional de- 
mands than necessary on our limited 
medical and hospital facilities and our 
blood plasma banks. They are more 
needed for our fighting men than for 
careless drivers. In the motor carrier 
industry where your drivers do what 
you either permit or require them to 
do, an effective traffic safety program 
in your fleet and in other fleets 
throughout the nation could result in 
a major saving in commercial carrier 
manpower and equipment 

Imagine an enemy bomb hitting one 
of your trucks carrying critical mate- 
rials. Think of the widespread con- 
cern it would arouse. By contrast, if 
the same truck is wrecked in a traffic 


accident, it is shrugged off as an inevit- 
able affair. 

Many an executive is proud of the 
fact that his fleet has a good safety 
program. After all, hasn’t he hired 
the best safety man he could find? He 
will act hurt when you tell him the 
best safety man on earth can’t get 
results for his fleet until he—the top 
man—takes a personal interest in the 
job. In other words, it’s manage- 
ment’s own example that counts most. 

Fleet safety supervisors and driver 
trainers and educators are agreed that 
driving attitudes are more often 
“caught” than “taught.” It doesn’t take 
the old grapevine very long to report 
whether the boss really wants his driv- 
ers to obey the law and do their best 
job of driving or to get the load 
through, law or no law. 

Every trucking executive could prof- 
itably nail this statement on the wall 
before his desk in large letters: YOUR 
DRIVERS DO EITHER WHAT YOU 
REQUIRE OR PERMIT THEM TO 
DO. 

Again, all of us know that good 
drivers are made—not born. The 
driver is without question the key to 
a safe and efficient operation. If he 
drives well, automatically he is going 
to drive safely. Generally that means 
your drivers will be just as good—or 
just as poor—as your a for 
selecting, training and supervising 
them. 

Unfortunately for management 
and perhaps for drivers too—there 
isn't going to be much range for selec- 
tion in the immediate future. That 
means more attention must be given to 
training and supervision. 

Drivers are in a real sense a truck- 
ing concern’s public relations depart- 
ment. The public forms its ideas of 
individual trucking lines and of the 
trucking industry as a whole on the 
actions of drivers. You never know 
how deeply a single discourteous or 
dangerous act may involve you. For 
example, in one state recently, the 
governor and head of the state patrol 
were driving together to a meeting. 
They were proceeding in their own 
lane of trathc and behind other ve- 
hicles up a long grade. Suddenly a 
truck driver behind them got impa- 
tient, swerved out of line and, meeting 
another truck at the crest of the hill, 
barely managed to crowd back into 
line in front of the governor and his 





companion. What do you suppose was 
their opinion of all truck drivers at 
that moment ? 

Then there are the dim-witted driv- 
ers who make a practice of tail-gating. 
That reminds me of a line of circus 
elephants each dumbly clinging to the 
one ahead, trunk to tail. Top-flight 
drivers can do much to break up this 
dangerous and obnoxious practice. 
Ridicule is a good weapon, and you 
might dub such drivers “elephant 
brains’’ or some similar derogatory tag. 

A great majority of our over-the- 
road drivers today are real profession 
als. They have established new stand- 
ards of courtesy and helpfulness to 
others. 

Safe drivers need and deserve safe 
equipment. That's where the excellent 
work of your equipment and mainte- 
nance divisions deserves a hand. The 
urgency of good maintenance now 
can't be over-emphasized. 

We might hazard a pretty safe guess 
that if replacement parts get in tight 
supply in this emergency, special con- 
sideration could well be given to those 
fleets doing the best maintenance job. 

Of this we can be sure, proper 
maintenance will be an even more im- 
portant factor in the days ahead than 
at the time of Pearl Harbor. The aver- 
truck age today is seven years; in 1941 
it was 5.6 years. Where only 824,000 
trucks were 10 or more years old in 
1941, today about 2,400,000 are in 
this over-age bracket. 

Recently, a series of bad accidents 
at the Weehawken entrance to the Lin- 
coln Tunnel brought out the fact that 
air brakes were failing on the down- 
grade approach, due either to poor 
maintenance or improper use. 

An official survey stated: ‘What 
happened here in Weehawken could 

resumably be happening on other 
fas grades throughout the country 
where drivers are not properly trained 
in the operation of their air brake 
systems.” 

I cite this illustration to point up 
the close relationship between the way 
a truck is driven and the amount and 
kind of maintenance it requires. Good 
driving can cut maintenance costs and 
good maintenance obviously makes for 
safe driving. 

Many truck operators have devel- 
oped or are developing fine, well- 
rounded safety programs. The danger 
is that in the critical period ahead they 
may be tempted to cut back or de- 
emphasize this phase of their activity 

just when they and their industry 
can least afford to do so. 
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With world conflict again possible 
let’s make our motto, “Billions for 
defense but not one cent for accidents.” 

Too frequently people view the acci- 
dent problem through their emotions, 
which dissipate without action. As 
businessmen, truckers ought to see the 
problem more practically. 

In the trucker’s case it also affects 
his pocketbook, as it does that of auto- 
mobile and tire dealers, automobile 
insurance agents and others. In other 
words, trucking companies have a di 
rect economic stake in their own firm's 
trafhic safety program, in that of the 
trucking industry, the community, the 
state and nation. 

By aggressive participation in all of 
these, truckers can further that dual 
goal I stressed in the beginning—a 
strong national economy and a strong 
national defense. We are desperately 
in need of both in this time of crisis 


Penn State Holds 

14th Annual Fleet Course 
The Pennsylvania State College will 

conduct its 14th Annual Motor Fleet 

Supervisor Training Course at State 





Send for our catalog on all items 
from “America’s Largest Safety 
Patrol Outfitters’’ 
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College, Pa., the week of September 
22-26, 1952. 

The course is intended for driver 
supervisors, safety directors, terminal 
managers, dispatchers and other fleet 
personnel who supervise commercial 
drivers. 

A few of the topics to be covered 
are selection, training, and supervision 
of drivers, driver attitude, driver award 
plans, and accident reporting, record- 
ing and analyzing. 

Fee for the course is $20. Addi- 
tional information can be obtained by 
contacting Professor Amos E. Neyhart, 
Institute of Public Safety, The Penn 
sylvania State College, State College, 
Pennsylvania. 


Plan to Revise Uniform 
Definitions of MV Accidents 


The Committee on Definitions of 
the National Conference on Uniform 
Traffic Accident Statistics is consider 
ing the question of revising the book- 
let entitled “Uniform Definitions of 
Motor-Vehicle Accidents.’”’ The man- 
ual provides a uniform base for com 
piling statistics on motor-vehicle acci- 


munity command attention. 


approaches. 


bands, Rubber Boots. 


We feature a complete line of safety patro! items. 
White rubber raincoats, available with school, city 
or sponsor's name on back. Long range visibility, 
long wear. Also available in yellow or black. 


“Corporal Digby" available for duty in any kind of 
weather. Five feet tall, vivid red, yellow, and black 
enamel on heavy steel. Warns motorists of schools 


We also furnish the following accessories: Patrol 
Caps, Overseas Caps, Felt Emblems, Patrol Buttons, 
Caution Flags, Rain Wear, Winter Wear, Arm- 


dents. The question of reportability, 
while an important one, does not lie 
within the scope of the manual. 

First issued in 1942, the manual 
was revised in 1947, and minor revi- 
sions of the cause-of-death section 
were published as a supplement in 
1950. It has proved useful to both 
trafic accident record bureaus and 
vital statistics offices for classifying 
reports of motor-vehicle accidents for 
statistical purposes. It includes defini- 
tions of traffic and nontrathc accidents 
and indicates under what circumstances 
accidents involving motor vehicles are 
not classified as motor-vehicle acci- 
dents. Included also is a 12-category 
classification system for traffic accidents 
which indicates what occurred 

Suggestions for changes or addi- 
tions to be incorporated in the next re- 
vision are invited by the chairman, 
Dr. Halbert L. Dunn, chief, National 
Office of Vital Statistics, Public Health 
Service, Washington 25, D. C. Copies 
of the manual can be obtained from 
Dr. Dunn or from David M. Baldwin, 
secretary, National Conference on Uni- 
form Traffic Accident Statistics, Na 
tional Safety Council, 425 N. Michi 
gan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


ATTENTION! 


WILL BE COMMANDED by school safety patrols 
if outfitted properly. Make schools in your com- 


\" uy) 
SCHOOL 


DRIVE 
[SLOWLY 
































Graubard’s 


266 MULBERRY ST. 


NEWARK 2, N, J. 
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OPERATION 






E'D like you to meet Suzie Q. She's 

the little girl peering impishly from 
behind the “School’’ sign in the poster illus 
tration to the right of this column 


You'll be seeing a lot of Suzie Q this 
September. She'll be peeking at you from 
leaflets, posters and billboards, warning mo- 
torists to drive slow-—always to expect the 
unexpected from children 

Operation Safety is proud of Suzie Q. 

Dreamed up in a poster conference—a 
conference devoted to the September theme 
of Child Safety—and put on paper by the 
irt department, Suzie Q was seized upon 
with glee by the editor of PUBLIC SAFETY, 
who used her as a cover girl last month. 

Suzie Q’s latest achievement is being 
chosen by the Mass Marketing Institute for 
their huge September outdoor advertising 
program 

Suzie Q is typical of the 30,000,000 chil- 
dren who will be starting back to school in 
September. And it is their safety that Op- 
eration Safety takes as its September theme. 

In addition to the regular material the 
September kit includes a sample leaflet from 
Oklahoma City, calling attention to the 
fact that motor vehicle laws and regulations 
as they affect motor scooters will be firmly 
enforced 

There ts also a reprint of an artic le from 
the April issue of PuBLic SAFETY—"'Bal- 
timore’s Teen-Age Traffic Court’’—showing 
how that city is combating the teen-age 
driving problem 

Attracting wide interest, and also in 
luded in the September kit, is a copy of 

The Lamp,” publication of Standard Oil 
Company, which contains an illustrated ar 
ticle on teaching traffic safety to small chil- 
dren by means of miniature cars propelled 
through miniature streets by the children 
themselves ; 

A complete sample of the September kit 
may be obtained by writing Bob Shinn, di 
rector, Operation Safety, National Safety 
Council, 425 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
11, Ill 














TO MOTORISTS TO PEDESTRIANS 
FOR SEPTEMBER POSTING 


cross at corners 
obey signals 
look before crossing 





NATIONAL Barety councis NATIONAL BArETY councie 


T-9589-C 25x38 T-9590-B 17x23 


ADVANCE SHOWING FOR OCTOBER POSTING 


Be Safe-Be Seen 


AT 
NIGHT 
WEAR 


NATIONAL SaretTy co 


Su ee 
WATIONMAL saraty councie 


T-9632-C 25x38 T-9631-B 17x23 





POSTER PRICES 


Quantity 25"x38" 17x23" Bia" xt 1" 
1-9 $0.29 ea. $0.18 ea. $0.09 ea. 
10-99 .23 €a. 15 ea. 05 ea. 
100-999 19 ea. -138 ea. 046 ea. 
1000-4999* 17 ea. -102 ea. .034 ea. 


(Posters on opposite page are double these prices to non-members 
of the National Safety Council.) YOUR CREDIT LINE can be 
imprinted (at the time of the press run) on any of the featured 
traffic posters of these sizes only: 25x38" and 17"x23". Details 
on imprinting and deadline dates for imprinted orders will be sent 
on request. *Write for prices on quantities of 5,000 or more. 
ANNUAL POSTER ORDERS. Write for special rates. 





Se ee en 
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WE CAN'T 
SPEED UP 
Bur 
YOU CAN 

SLOW DOWN 





- it helps prevent 
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MEN WHO KNOW 
GASOLINE BEST 


Don't Use /t For €. moon. 


ELECTRIC CORDS 


When you use ’em 
don’t abuse ’em! 
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The TRAFFIC TOLL 


By H. Gene Miller, Director, 
NSC Statistical Division 


June deaths in traffic down 2 per cent as toll hits 
3,070. Six-month totals now at |6,820, up 3 per cent 
over last year. Travel up 7 per cent for first five 


months of '52. Death rate 6.7—all-time low for period. 


T THE halfway mark in 1952, the 

nation counted 420 more traftx 
dead than in the first six months of 
1951 

The six-month toll was 16,820—a 
} per cent increase over the 16,400 
fatalities at the end of June last year 

In June alone, however, motor ve 
hicle deaths went down 2 per cent 
3,010 this year as compared with 
3,070 last June 


travel was up 7 per cent over last year 
and deaths up 4 per cent. Thus there 
was a decrease in the mileage death 
rate (deaths per 100,000,000 miles) 
to 6.7——a new all-time low for this 
five-month period—as compared with 
6.9 at the same point a year ago 
Among the six regions of the coun 
try, comparing the first half of 1952 
with the like period of 1951, three 
regions had more deaths, one reported 


The Mountain Region had the im- 
provement, but the change here was 
an insignificant 2 per cent. The two 
regions reporting no change were at 
extremes geographically—the Pacific 
and the North Atlantic. 

The South and Central Regions had 
the increases, with the South Atlantic 
Region up 8 per cent, the South Cen- 
tral Region up 5 per cent and the 
North Central Region up 4 per cent 


Changes for 6 Months 
Regions 51-52 50-52 
+ 6% 
+ 13% 
+ 9% 
+ 8% 
+10% 


North Atlantic 
South Atlantic 
North Central 
South Central 


Mountain 


: ie a 
Mileage figures are available for fewer deaths, and two showed no Pacific +25% 


only five months. For that period change 


> 


Of 45 states reporting for June, 22 
had increases in deaths and a like 
number had decreases from June of 
last year. One state reported no change. 

For the first half of 1952, only 17 
of the 45 states had decreases, while 
26 reported increases and two had no 


MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 


1950-52 
Change 


1951-52 


MONTH 1950 1951 1952 Change 


+ 9% 
+20% 
+ 10% 
0 
+15% 
+13% 


+11% 


January 2,470 2,820 2,680 
February 2,190 2,350 2,630 
March 2,480 2,730 2,730 
April 2,620 2,610 2,610 
May 2,750 2,820 3,160 
June 2,660 3,070 3,010 


— 5% 
+12% 
0 


MONTHLY MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS 
0 AND TRAFFIC TRENDS 1951-1952 
le CLLLUICLLE 


’ + f 3% 4 | : 4 
1951 | 1952 


| DEATHS 


Six Months 15,170 16,400 16,820 
July 3,160 3,150 
August 3,110 3,460 
September 3,210 3,580 
October 3,550 3,720 
November 3,230 3,500 
December 3,570 3,490 


37,300 





TOTAI 35,000 


All figures are National Safety Council estimates. The 1952 national estimate is 

arrived at by assuming that the percentage change from 1951 to 1952 in the states | wm 
reporting for both years reflects the 1951-52 change in the entire country. Since national 
estimates made in this way become more accurate as more states report, revisions are 
made from time to time as new reports are received for the various months. For this 
reason the figures given above for 1952 may differ slightly from figures for the same 
months which will be published in future issues of PUBLIC SAFETY. 
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change. The 17 states with fewer 
deaths at the end of six months were 
Minnesota —24% 
New Hampshire —23% 
lowa —20% 
Idaho —20% 
Connecticut —17% 
Mississippi —14% 
Maryland 12% 
North Dakota 11% 
Wyoming 11% 
Oklahoma 10% 
Colorado / 
Oregon 
Massachusetts 
Virginia 
Kansas 
Montana 
New York 
Traffic deaths were down sharply in 
urban areas in June. Among 458 re- 
porting cities there was a 16 per cent 





To Page 35 


BBB decreases 


—— CHANGES IN MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 
FIRST 6 MONTHS, 195! TO 1952 


NH.-23% 


“MASS. - 6%, 
Ne 
CONN. -17% 
cay +15 % 
en, ranileh 


ean 0 


MD. -i2% 


NATIONAL 
ESTIMATE 
6 MONTHS 


+3 % 


eg] REPORTS 
INCOMPLETE 


PBB IWcREASES OR NO CHANGE 








TRAFFIC DEATHS—STATE RECORDS 


Deaths are reported by state traffic authorities except for 
Louisiana, Michigan, New Mexico and Ohio which are reported 
by registrars of vital statistics. 


Populaton Rate: U. S. population rate is the estimated annual 
number of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that deaths 
for the rest of the year will follow the normal seasonal pattern. 
State population rate is the estimated annual number of deaths 


(Figure in parentheses following 


per 100,000 population, assuming that the monthly average of 
deaths will remain at the present average for the rest of the 
year. Population rates are based on the 1950 census 
States shown in heavy type have improved in 1952 compared 
with 1951 or showed no change. All figures are provisional 
Mileage Rate: The number of deaths per 100,000,000 vehicle 
miles of travel. 


1952 mileage rate indicates the 


number of months for which the mileage rate is calculated for each state.) 


shanges 
Months Deaths 195( 
Re- Identical Period to 
ported 1952 1951 1950 1952 
TOTAL 
U.S 6 16,820 16,400 13,170 
Ala .... 6 358 337 320 
Ariz é 169 161 142 
Ark ) 195 174 158 
Calif. ,307 318 ,064 
Colo. 135 147 148 
Conn. 92 111 123 
Del 38 35 
Fla. ¢ 156 2 440 
Ga ‘ 435 390 
Idaho 75 
Il 6 930 
Ind 548 
lowa 
Kans. 
Ky 
La 
Me 
Md. 
Mass. 
Mich 
Minn. 
Miss. 
Mo 
Mont. 
Neb. 
Nev. 


11% 
12% 
19% 
23% 
23% 
9% 
25% 
9% 
4% 
12% 
13% 
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Months 
Re- 


ported 


- 16% 
0 
5% 
+- 12% 
+ 19% 
+ 24% 
— 11% 
CANADIAN PROVING 
4 59 34 24% 
23 15 9% 
) 119 + 4% 


s 18 -+238% 








TRAFFIC DEATHS—CITY RECORDS 


The table covers only motor-vehicle 
deaths resulting from traffic accidents that 
occurred in the ci Nontraffic motor- 
vehicle deaths (where the accident oc- 
curred on home or industrial premises) 
are not included; nor are deaths in the 
city from accidents occurring outside. 

Rankings are based on the 1952 reg- 
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1952 1952 
oe Mc — Reg. Pop 
19 1950 Rate Rate 
ALL REPORTING CITIES 3.3 9.5 
Group I (1,000,000 and over) 
1. Los Angeles, Calif. 119 136 116 2.7 Al 
2. Detroit, Mich 94 99 94 2.9 10.2 
3. Philadelphia, Pa = TT 2 3.8 5 
All cities tn this group 5) l 
4. New York, N. Y 294 290 277 4 
( ag I 8 2 0 ' 11.5 
Group IT (750,000 t 000,000) 
1. Washington, D. € 29 33 2.3 5.7 
2. San Francisco reps 34 46 26 2.6 8.8 
ities ir grouf 
3. Cleveland, Ohio 50 56 41 3.4 10.9 
4. Baltimore, Md 5 51 3 4.9 11.8 
Group III (500,000 to 750,000) 
1. Minneapolis, Minn 7 © 82 8.7 6S 
2. Milwaukee, Wis 21 24 29 2.2 6.6 
3. Buffalo, N. Y 20 27 23 2.3 69 
{. Cincinnati, Ohio i9 S7 29 24 7:5 
iti n this g Ip 4.3 5 
gh, Pa 7 8.6 
Texa 5‘ 45 | 411 
eans, La 4 By 3 4 10.5 
Group TV (350,000 to 500,000) 
1. Dallas, Tex 19 24 21 2.0 8.7 
2. Denver, Colo igs 24 2 aa RT 
4. Columbus, Ohio 1¢ 13 > 2 gS 
4. Oakland, Calif 18 28 19 2.5 9.4 
5. Memphis, Tenn 14 18 25 2.6 7.1 
6. San Antonio, Tex 20 21 24 2.7 9.8 
Seattle Wash 7 1 8 11.5 
- ] € ® 134.4 
r 11 
| | 
( l 1 3.4 9.1 
32 3 443.415 
4 1 ( 4.4 144 
; 4 15 ] 13.5 
i 38 3 4 17.5 
( ip V { om t hel OO 
1. Rochester, N. Y .. 9 OB 3.0 
2. St. Paul, Minn 6 15 10 10 3.9 
Honolulu, T. H ? 12 1.4 3.9 
i. Fort Worth, Tex 2 Mm it 6S 
5. Omaha, Nebr 6 16 ll 16 48 
Syracuse, N. Y ) 4 1.7 35.4 
7. Oklahoma ay Okla. 11 13 IL 1.9 9.0 
A Cities i grour 4 4.3 
8. Akron. Ohi 13 > HH 5; 905 
9 Seen Ohio 17 23 18 2.6 11.1 
0 Va 10 10 «1 2.7 7 
1 iecks ville, Fla m7 19 3.0 10.8 
12. Worcester, Mass 8 12 $3.1 7.9 
13. Birmingham, Ala 14 18 18 3.1 8.6 
i. Dayton, Ohi 1 15 3.3 17.2 
Mian Fla 14 1 SH: hy 
Long Beach, Calif 4 19 6 3.9 17.5 
Norfolk, Va 11 11 10 4.6 10.3 
Group VI (100,000 t 00,000) 
1. Little Rock, Ark. 0 3 400 0.0 
2. Des Moines, lowa 1 > th 65 12 
4. Reading, Pa 1 ' $ 63 32 
4. Wichita, Kans 3 5 4 0.7 3.6 
5. Trenton, N. J  ¢ 7 bt. 
Allentown, Pa eee s, 
Er Pa 3 1.2 4 
8 Austin, Tex 3 8 O 1.2 4.5 
Pe a ti! 3 54 
( Waterdur Contr l 3 ,: 38 
si. Wilmiaston. Del 3 4 313 5.4 
12. Charlotte, N. ¢ 4 13 5 1.4 6.0 
13. Phoenix, Ariz 7 8 6 1.6 13.1 
14. Canton, Ohio 4 5 61 6.8 
Yonkers, N. Y 3 3 3 16 3.9 
16. Hartford, Conn, : & 9 £3. 2 
34 


istration death rate which is the number 
per 10,000 registered vehicles on an an- 
nual basis. Vehicle registration figures 
are for the year 1951 and were supplied 
by R. L. Polk & Company. 


Cities are ranked by death rates—from 
low to high. When two or more cities 
have exactly the same rate, ranking is by 


1952 1952 
a Months Reg. Pop. 
1 151 1950 Rate Rate 





17. oom Lake City, Utah 6 16 7 1.7 66 
18. ane, Wash 6 14 8 18 7.4 
19. r beth, N. J. ; . 7 a2 
20. Arlington, Va + 3 7 ie 39 
21. Bridgeport,, Conn 5 ( » 1.9 6.3 
22. Duluth, Minn. > © 3 42 S42 
23. Grand Rapids, Mict 0 ¢ 6 23 114 
24. Sacramento, Calif 5 ? 3 13.1 
25. Youngstown, Ohio 7 10 7 2.3 8.3 
26. Shreveport, La. 69 2 2.3 94 
All cities in this g t 4 94 
7. Chattanooga, Tenr 5 5 8 2.4 6 
28. South Bend, Ind 5 2.4 10.4 
29. Flint, Mich. 10 14 14 2.7 12.3 
30. Tampa, Fla. 7 0 $ 2.7015 
31. Fort Wayne, Ind s 5 7 2.8 12.0 
32. Berkeley, Calif 4 2.8 10.5 
33. Corpus Christi, Tex 7 10 2 3.0 13.0 
34. Cambridge, Mass 4 4 10 3.0 6.4 
35. New Haven, Conn 7 4 8 3.2 8.5 
36. Springfield, Mass Se 4 2 32 3A 
37. Pasadena, Calif ) 4 9 3.3 17.2 
38. Evansville, Ind x 5 3.4 12.4 
39. Baton Rouge, La s 2 $ 3.4 12.7 
40. Knoxville, Tenn ~ ~ 9 43.6 12.8 
41. Utica, N. Y , 1 4.0 11.8 
42. Nashville, Tenn 16 14 19 4.1 17 
43. Montgomery, Ala 8 5 6 $.0 15.4 
14. El Paso, Tex 13) 8 «13 5.8 19.9 
45. Gary, Ind. . 23 21 16 11.7 34.4 
Group VII (50,000 to 100,000) 
1. Davenport, Ia. 0 2 5 00 0.0 
2. Evanston, Ill. 0 4 3 0.0 0.0 
3. Bay City, Mich. 0 3 1 0.0 0.0 
4. Oak Park, Ill. o il 3 0.0 0.0 
5. Schenectady, N. Y 1 é 3 63 22 
6. Lancaster, Pa. i 2 2-2 24 
7. Stockton, Calif. 2 7 $ 628 34 
8. Lynn, Mass. ... 1 ( 408 2. 
9. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. t $$ t @8 24 
10. Mount Vernon, N. Y 1 1 0.9 2.8 
11. Sioux Falls, S$. D. 1 4 409 3.8 
1 Manchester, N. H 1 ( 0.9 4 
13. New Britain, Conn 1 1 Le 2.7 
14. Covington, Ky. 1 $3 @ 186 3.1 
15. Raleigh, N. C. 2 + . £2 6A 
16. Charleston, W. Va ? 22 a4 
17. Se. Petersburg, Fla 3 6 § 43 42 
18. Medford, Mass. 1 $13 3.0 
19. Jackson, Mich y 0 3 1.3 7.8 
20. Lansing, Mich. 3 ‘ 7 13 6 
21. Passaic, N. J. : 2 ti 3 Ss 
22. Pueblo, Colo. 2 4 @ £3 
?3. Brookline, Mass 1 1 0 14 3.5 
24. Alexandria, Va 2 1 r 44°65 
25. Cedar Rapids, lowa a 1 1.4 5.5 
26. Columbia, S. . 3 4 1 1.5 69 
27. Lincoln, Nebr , 0 2 16 6.1 
28. Hamilton, Ohio 2 3 3 16 6.9 
29. Madison, Wis. 3 4 4 16 6.2 
30, Durham, N. C. > @: t t8 58 
31. Lakewood, Ohio 2 1 $i7 $9 
32. St. Joseph, Mo. 2 3 4 tt? $i 
33. East Orange, N. J 2 0 i ty - 38 
34. Jackson, Miss. : €& 2? e378s 
35. Orlando, Fla 3 5 3 1816 
36. Cicero, IL. » § 4 18 5.9 
37. Topeka, Kans. 3 ’ 1 2D Te 
38. Greensboro, N. ¢ 3 ? 41.9 8.1 
39. Pontiac, Mich. 4 7 6 1.9 10.9 
40. Santa Monica, Calif Ss 3 bP Be 
41. Decatur, Ill. .... 5 6 Ss ip be 
42. Dearborn, Mich. 5 12 10 2.0 10.5 
43. New Rochelle, N. Y ? 1 Oo 3 a7 
44. Huntington, W. Va 3 2 3 2.1 6.9 
45. Wheeling, W. Va ( 7 24 68 
46. Joliet, Hl. 3 5 2 2.2 11.6 
47. Muncie, Ind 4 4 2.3 10 
All cities in this grout 3 9 
48. San Jose, Calif. 7 4 2 2.4 14.7 
49. Glendale, Calif 4 2H 12.5 
50. Springfield, Ill 5 5 2.6 13.3 
S51. Binghamton, N 4 3 2 26 9.9 
52. Lubbock, Tex + 2 6 fr tia 





size of total vehicle registration — from 
large to small 

Cities shown in heavy type have im- 
proved in 1952 compared to 1951. 

The population death rate is the num- 
ber of deaths per 100,000 population on 
an annual basis. Populations are as of 
April, 1950. 











1952 1952 
Six Months Reg. Pop 
1952 1951 1950 Rate Rate 
Green Bay, Wis i 3 a Ber aoe 
54. Saginaw, Mict 3 2.8 12.9 
55. Aurora, Ill S f 2 28023 
6. Racine, Wis 4 1 3 2.9 11 
57. Stamford, Conn. 3 9 429 8.1 
58. Albuquerque, N. M 8 8 8 2.9 16.5 
59. Johnstown, Pa H 0 2 5.2 2.7 
60. Lorain, Ohio 3 3 . S337 
61. Fresno, Calif 11 4 4 3.2 24. 
2. San Bernardino, Calif ( $ 3.4 196 
3. Macon, Ga 5 ® 53.9 34.2 
64. Springfield, Mo. $ 7 .4 36362 
5. Springheld, Ohu ? , 38 35.5 
Charleston, S 4 3 { 3.8 11.4 
67. Terre Haute, Ind 5 7 6 3.8 15.6 
8. Alameda, Calif ‘ S 3.7 12.4 
9. Portland, Me H 1 3 4.0 10.3 
70. Columbus, Ga 7 + 1 4.1 12.6 
71. Sioux City, Ia 3 3 4.1 14.3 
72. Waterloo, la 7 1 6 $.3 21.5 
73. Portsmouth, Va 5 3 3 §.4 12.5 
74. Atlantic City, N. J 4 0 4 6.4 13.0 
75. Hammond, Ind. > @ 4 7.2 20.5 
76. Winston-Salem, N. C. 13 2 S$ 7.4 29. 
East Chicago, Ind 5 ? 3 8.6 18.4 
Group VIII (25,000 to $0,000) 
1. Pensacola, Fla. °o 3 4 68 82 
2. Mansfield, Ohio oa 3 0.0 0.0 
3. Ann Arbor, Mich 0 0 0 00 Of 
i. Palo Alto, Calif. oO Lt 1 00 0.0 
5. Waukegan, III. e.5 3 0.0 0.0 
6. Zanesville, Ohio © 2-2 82 8s 
7. Kokomo, Ind. 0 2 2 0.0 0.0 
8. Appleton, Wis 0 3 3 00 0.0 
9. Newburgh, N. Y. 0 3 i 0.0 0.0 
10. Rochester, Minn. 0 1 0 0.0 0.0 
11. Bloomington, II! 0 3 2 00 0.0 
1 ausau, Wis ( ( 0 0.0 O04 
13. Bu 1, la ( ( ;+ 0.0 0.0 
14. Galedvurs, Il. 0 l 1 0.0 0.0 
15. Ithaca, N r ( ( 0 0.0 0.0 
16 Wauwatosa Wis ( 0 0 0.0 0. 
17. Rome, N. Y. 0 1 0 0.0 0.0 
18. Danbury, Conn 0 1 0 0.0 0.0 
19. Kankakee, III. 0 1 1 0.0 0.0 
20. Fond du Lac, Wis 0 2 0 00 0.0 
21. Fitchburg, Mass o.' 3 1 0.0 0.0 
22. Bloomington, Ind. 0 1 1 00 0.0 


2 
3. Manitowoc is 0 
4. Morgantown, W.Va. 0 
5 


4 


2 1 0 0.0 0.0 
25. Norwich, Conn. oO 1 0 00 0.0 
26. Hackensack, N. J. 0 2 1 0.0 0.0 
»7. St. Cloud, Minn ( ( 1 00 0O¢ 
28. Torrington, Conn. 0 1 0 0.0 0.0 
29. Manchester, Conn. 0 2 0 00 0.0 
30. Granite City, Ill. 0 1 1 0.0 0.0 
31. West Orange, N. J 0 1 0 00 0.0 

1 1 0.0 0.0 


32. New London, Conn. 0 
33. New Kensington, Pa 


34. Petersburg, Va. 0 $ 3 0.0 0.0 





35. Lincoln Park, Mict ( ( » 0.0 0.0 
36. Grand Forks, N. D. ( ( 0 0.0 0.0 
37. Shaker Heights, Ohio 0 0 0 0.0 0.0 
38. Belmont, Mass ( 0 0 00 oO 
39. Milford, Conn. e § 2 Oo @2 
40. Battle Creek, Mich. 1 3 3 0.7 4.1 
{1. Colorado Springs,Colo. 1 2 1 0.7 4.4 
12. West Allis, Wis 1 1 1 0.8 4.7 
43. White Plains, N. Y ( ( 1.¢ 4.¢ 
44. Reno, Nev l 1 1 1.0 6.2 
45. Elmira, N. Y 1 1 > 1.0 4.0 
46. Billings, Mont 1 0 : 3243 
47. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1 1 1.1 4.9 
i8. Vancouver, Wash 1 1 3 1.1 48 
49. High Point, N. ¢ l 1 2 22 3 
50. Cheyenne, Wyo l 0 , 20:63 
51. Dubuque, la. 1 2 0 1.2 40 
52 Jamestown, N. Y 1 2 2 12 46 
$3. Plainfield, N. J ( . 2 te 

i. La Crosse, Wis 1 ? ( 1 4 
55. Enid, Okla. - 2 ¥ 82 38 
56. East Cleveland, Ohi 1 ( ( 
57. Middletown, Ohio 1 $ 2 t3 32 
58. Council Bluffs, Ia 2 4 13 4.4 
$9. Tucson, Ariz : © ft 1455 
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952 1952 > 
Six Months oe Pop Six M onths é Si x ge Reg — 
192 1951 1950 Rate Rate 2 » 1950 Rate Rate 1952 1951 tate Rate 
60. Marion, Ohio 1 ( > 1.4 5.9 0. Kinston c » ¢ 0 0.0 04 35. Frankfort 2 1 0 $.1 26.7 i 
61. Muskegon, Mich 2 1 1.4 8.3 31. Hazel Par L Mich 0 2 0.0 0.0 136. Ww indsor, Conn. 1 2 0 za Por 
2. Independence, Mo ( 0 14 5.4 32. Grosse Pte. Pk., Mich. 0 1 2 0.0 0.0 137. Killingly, Conn. * 1 2 1 8 20. 
63. Tallahassee, ie 2 1.5 7.4 33. South Portland, Me ( 0 0.0 0.0 138. Highland Park, Il 2 0 3.8 23.8 
64. West Hartford, 1 ( 0 1.5 4.5 34. Stillwater, Okla. ( 0 0 00 0.0 139 Bristol, Pa. . 2 1 1 6.0 31 3 
65. Meriden, Conn 1 eo 60345 43 35 Bluefield, W. Va 0 0.0 0.0 140. Westfield, N. J S -¢- 68 63 28 
6. Waltham, Mass 1 1 1 1.6 4.2 36. Brainerd, Minr ; 0.0 0.6 141. Groton, Conn ; I 1 0 64 § 1 
67. Parkersburg, W. Va. 1 6 1 1.6 6.7 37. Johnson City, N. ¥ 0 0 00 O04 142. Weirton, W. Va ot 6.8 16. 
68. Watertown, Y 1 ( 1 16 5.8 38. Sterling, Ill ( 0 0.0 06.0 143. Las Vegas. Nev 5 3 1 3 40 
t 69. Mason City, la SF 2 39. McAlester, Okla 0 0.0 ) 44 Ecorse Mich 1 1 9.6 22.3 
70. Stratford, Conn 1 1 ( 40. Astoria, Ore 0 1 2 0.0 0.0 145. Sault Ste. Marie. Mict 3 ( 0 10.2 33 
71. Anderson, Ind 2 4 Ss hv 63 41. Wilmette, I! 1 6.0 0. 146. Ridgefield Pk., N.J o0 0 10 > 58.5 
72. Fairmont, W. Va 1 8 42. Leominster, Mass 0 l 1 0.0 0.0 147. Southington, Conn 2 ‘ 1 12.5 30 5 
73. Rapid City, S. D 1 1 19 7 43. Lake Worth, Fla 0 1 0 0.0 0.0 148. Griffin, Ga 5 ( 0 13.8 71-4 
74. Hamden, Conn 1 2.6 19 G7 44. Peru, Ind 1 0.6 ( 149. Shelton, Conn 4 1 0 17.5 63.4 
75. Oak Ridge, Tens I ( 1 2.0 ¢ 45. East Lansine. M ( of 
7 Greenwich, Contr 1 5 2 .( 4.¢ 4 Fostoria, Ohio : ( a7. ae CANADIAN CITIES 
77. Bang Me i ( t 2 3 47. Highland Park, Tex 0.0 oO. 
All cities in th 1 8.3 18. Richfield, Mine pp Toronto, Ont 19 23 17 5.6 
78. Beverly Hills, Calif 2 3 © 2208 49. Cranford, N. J 0.0 0. Montreal, Que 29 39 «43 5.7 
P 79. Elkhart, Ind 2 3 3 2.2 11.2 50. Jeffersonville, Ind 0 2 1 00 0.0 Vancouver, B. C. 10 12 13 5.8 
‘ 80. Ease Hartford, Conn 1 3 1 22 67 S1. Stevens P Wis > 00 Of 
! 81. Boise, Idaho a +t 4 2.2 17.4 52. Alpena, Mich o 1 1 0.0 0.0 
82. Lake Cha La ( 4 ).7 53. Watertowr Wis 1 Oo. ( 
83 ¢ andro Calit 1 ? 3 14.5 54. Garden City, Kans 0 1 O 0.0 0.0 
84. M 5 2.4 10.7 55. Fergus Falls, Mino... 0 2 O 00 00 
85. Highland Park, Mich, 2 5 2 2.5 86 56. Norfolk, Nebr oo oo0|©)©6 The Traffic Toll 
86 anon ( oY FS 57. Owatonna, Mins 0.0 0.0 
87 oti N. J ) 5 I 58. Niles, Ohio 0 t 0 00 0.0 From Page 33 
88. Great Fa Is. Mont ) $ 10.2 59. Shorewood, Wis 1 ( ( < . 
89 : akeland, Fla 2.5 12.9 60. Elmwood cde ll 0 1 0 0.0 0.0 : 
0. Conc wi 71 1. East. Haven. Conn, e 0 reduction. The improvement held for 
1 mir ( 7 8.9 62. So 1arleston a 4 » 0.0 OA - . 
2. Lower Merion Twp.,Pa.2 3 4 2.8 8.2 63. Muskevon Hts., Mich. 0 1 1 0.0 0.0 the first six months of 1952, as these 
33, t ton ass , 3.0 9.0 64. Bemidji, Minn. 0 I 0 0.0 0.0 . oP > 5 > > cre 
04 Ohio Fiano eee enee <a. Rises Ween Mk @- 1 6 GOL ee cities reported a 5 per cent decrease 
5. Sar dusky Ohio 3.1 13.6 6. Windham, Coan, 0 0.0 0. in deaths, in sharp contrast to the 
} 96. Clarksburg ra 1 3.2 12.5 67. Hawthorne, N 0 0 0 0.0 0.0 hs 
{ 97. Steubenville, Ohi 0 33111 68. Logan, Utah 0 2 0 00 00 national increase of 3 per cent, January 
98. Vallejo, Calif 3 1 3.3 23.1 69. Gardner, Mass. o 3 1 0.0 0.0 through June. 1952 
j 99. Barberton, Ohio 2 4 2 3.3 14.4 70. Naugatuck, ( 0 0.0 ’ & J c, « 
H 100. Rock Island Ill 3 1 1 3.4 12.3 71. Beaver Dam, 0 0.6 ( Of the 450 cities repo . ) 
} 101. Montclair, N. J . 2 6 me 1 72° Mitchell, $ 0 1 00 0. Mente iy eporting tc the 
102. Kingston, N. Y 3.6 13 73. Hornell,’ N 0 0 00 00 Council, 313 had no motor vehicle 
103. Everett, Wash 3 ( te. 17.8 74. Red Wing, Minn 0 0.0 0. > T 1e y 
104. Orange, N. J. > 3. 2 39 102 1S. Muanehell Coma ne ss Ee deaths in June. The three largest of 
; 105. Oshkosh, Wis 3 0 3.9 14. 76. River Forest, Ill. 0 1 0 0.0 00 these cities were Columbus, Ohio 
} 106. Royal Oak, Mich ( 1 4.1 21.3 77. Massena, N. Y 0 0.0 0. _ T , 225 
} 107. Superior, Wis 2 1 4 «4.1 :11.3 78. Whitefish Bay, Wis 1 0 0.0 0 (375,900); Rochester, N. Y. (332 
| 108. Warren, Ohio 5 7 7 4.1 20.0 "9. Dyersburg. Tener 0 0.0 s . ) . > 
109. Eau Claire, Wis . 2 O42 16 aa Wieinte, ila es pe 00), and St. Paul, Minn. (311,300) 
| Mi Tyando! Mict > ( 1.7 1 » y 0 : , 
} 110. Wyandotte, Mich a Pet y 81. Bristol, Va 9 esp For the first half of the year, 140 of 
! 111, Winona f . 0 431 82. Wethersfield. Conn ( 1 0.0 0. ] rts 
113 sowgert News, e Ma 8. a ae 83. Ironwood 0 0 0.0 0. the cities still had perfect records. The 
. San Mateo, Calif. 4 6 2 4.4 19. 84. Moundsville, W. V 0 0.0 0. pa 
114. Beloit, Wis 3 > 4.5 203 a Ton Rien Wik. as nl hi aes The three largest were Little Rock, 
118. Middletown, Conn ( 1. 4733 86. La Salle, Ill 0 0 2 00 00 )2,.200 “np 7 
H 116. Fairfield, Conn. 2 6 0 4.9 13.1 87. Darien, Conn. 0 2 2 0.0 00 Ark. (1¢ ee 0); Davenj sche la (74, 
i 117 iscaloosa la 3 l 2 4.9 12.5 88. Branford, Conn 0 2 0 00 00 500), and Evanston, Ill (74,600 ) 
118. Kearny, N. J l ‘ 1 i 89. Winchester, Conn. 0 1 0 00 00 ‘ 
119. Revere aap 5.1 10.9 90. Webster, Mass. 0 0 0 00 0.0 Cities with fewer deaths at the 
j 12¢ t 3 I ‘ 91. Ashland, Wis. 0 0 0 00 00 p . 
{ 121 h, Fla... 4 6 i. Desa, Coan - Raa oe halfway mark in 1952, compared with 
| 122 i 1 641 93. Donora, Pa 0 0 0.0 0.0 the same period in 1951, totalled 171 
} 123 ee 9 ) 94. Watertown, Conn 0 1 1 00 0.0 } a TI i >> | 
j 124 i 9 31.9 95. Stonington, Conn o 1 2 00 0.0 of the 450 1e following 22 have 
125 2 4 «(7.4 27 96. Enfield, Conn. o 1 1 00 0.0 "7 : 100.000 
126 1 1 7.6 203  Kineoe NY . rel E-4p populations of more than 200,0 
ie : ‘ 98. Butler, Pa ss 2 39 85 200.000 
} 125 , - ‘ a1 : All cities in this erour 1.5 8 are 
4 5 - oi 9. Ponca City, Okla 1 1 1.9 9 1 a 
{ oo Mict Bt a ae + ; 100. Richland, Wast i 0 2.0 Omaha, Nebr. 63% 
i 131. Hamtr tr Micl 4 2 0 961 101. Lonaview, Wash ' 0 2.0 9: St. Paul, Minn. 60% q 
132. Norwalk, Conn 5 1 10.1 2¢ 102. Rahway, N. } 021 94 
} 2 al a l iis . , <207 nN 
\ 103. Statesville, N. ¢ oO ( 1 11.8 Rochester, N. Y. 58% 
} 000 to 25,000) 104 agg race Calif 3 3 > 34 * Ww Te 57¢ a 
| 105. Louis Park, Minn. 1 2 0 2.2 8.8 Fort orth, Tex. c 
1 0 0 00 O. 106 rf ist Liverpool, Ohi« 8.3 Cincinnati, Ohio 19% 
Li ? th Fa t ( 0.( 107. Minot, N. D 3 2.3 1 : 
5. Ringeport. Teno eo 3 1 0.0 0.0 108. Streator, Ill 1 51 Oakland, Calif 46 
4. Monroe, Mich. 0 3 2 00 0.0 109 21 Worcester, Mass 33% 
5. Holland, Mich 0 l 2 0.0 0.0 110 ( 1 : 
} 6. Ventura, Calif eo 20 en en 111 8 12.8 San Francisco, Calif 26% 
Salisbury, N. ¢ ( 0.0 6.0 112 ( 8 8 Or 
8. Ypsilanti, Mich e t t ae as 113. Faribault, Mins ‘ee Buffalo, N.Y 26% 
| Mankato, Minr 0.0 0.0 14. Beckley, W. Va 1 i Toledo, Ohio 26% 
10. Rock Hill, S. ¢ 0 1 1 00 0.0 15. Moorhead, Mir 3.1 13.4 pt 
11. East Detroit, Mict 3 0.0 0.0 116. Arkansas City, Kans 3.2 15 Denver Colo. 25% 
12. Sumter, s € 0 2 0 0.0 0.0 117. St. Augustine, Fla 3 14 , . Te >20% 
} 13. Freeport, 0 0 00 ( 118. Central Falls, R. 1 0 0 3.3 8 Memphis, Tenn. oie 
14. Chicago Heig hes, Hl. 0 3 O 00 0.0 119 be Senor ogy Conn. Er? 3 3.5 11.8 Birmingham, Ala. 22% 
| 15. Meadville, Pa 0 l 0 0.0 0.0 120 , Ohi 3.5 2 Pe, ’ 
| 16. Fremont, Ohi 0 1 1 0.0 0.0 121 3.5 1 Washington, D. ¢ 21% 
17. Endicott, N. Y ( 12 3.5 1 ) Te 10, 
| 18. Ames, Ia. ee 0 0.0 00 3 1 3.619 Dallas, Tex. : 21% 
} 19. Port Chester, N. Y o 1 0 00 00 1 3.6 14.4 Oklahoma City, Okla. 15% 
| 20. Redlands, Calif. @ 2 3 0.0 0.0 125. Mamaroneck, N. Y 4 3.6 13.3 I A | Cal o 
1. La Grang a 1 ( 0.4 126. Atchison, Kans. 1 3 O 3.6 15.6 Os Angeles, alif 13% 
22 Huntingtor Ind ( ) 1 00 O04 7. Winnetka, Ill 0 3.6 1 Milwaukee, Wis. 13% 
23. Vincennes, Ind 0 3; 0 0.0 0.0 128. Escanaba, Mi <r 3 13 x P 
4. Bismarck, N. D r 1 0.0 0. 129. Charles City 1 3.8 19.4 Cleveland, Ohio 11% 
25. Ottawa, Ill 0 1 1 0.0 0.0 130. Connersvile, Inde 1 2 O 3.9 12.8 . oes o 
} 26. Albert Lea, Minn o 1 0 00 0.0 131. Vernon 1 4.0 19.8 Minneapolis, Minn. 6% 
27. Marietta, Ohio o 2 0 00 0.0 132. Owosso, M ; 0 4.5 25 Detroit, Mich — 5% 
28. Goshen, Ind 0.( ( 133. Beacon, a - 1 2 0 4.9 14, a “ 
South St. Paul, Mine 1 0.0 0. 134. Walla Walla, Wast 0 3.1 San Antonio, Tex. 5% 
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Green Cross News 


From Page 19 


Seattle Caravan 

The “King’s Kautious Kids,” a 
summer safety project sponsored by 
radio station KING, in cooperation 
with the Seattle Safety Council and 
the public schols, has reached 20,000 
children according to Mel Anderson, 
public service director for the station 
The Caravan visits all playgrounds 
stressing vacation safety and the chil- 
dren are invited to become members 
of the club by pledging themselves 
to sate play 


Hospital Accident Report 

The Home and Statistical Divisions, 
NSC, have prepared a simple and 
brief new form for hospitals to use 
in making a ‘Report of Accident 
Case”’ to the local safety council. Lo 
cal manager will be interested in see- 
ing this form and using it as an in- 
ducement for hospitals to encourage 
non-fatal accident surveys. 


Legislative Program 
Various members of the Metropoli- 
tan New Orleans Safety Council, Inc., 
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6 this 


YOU can make a ~ 1 
accident easily and ac el; 
Forbes Handy Traffic Reporting Kit. 
Used by many municipal . 
tions as standard equipment for: 


ACCIDENT INVESTIGATION 
TRAFFIC SURVEYS 

CIVIC IMPROVEMENTS 
LEGAL DIAGRAMS 

COURT AND JURY WORK 


Yes, you can quickly and accurately diagram 
on the spot, the location of all cars, pedes- 
trians, etc. These stamps picture 11 types of 
vehicles, also pedestrian, bicycle, arrow, etc. 
Nhe Compact kit includes stamp pad. 


Large Size for Instruction Work........ 


FORBES STAMP CO. 





have been active in\working for pas- 
sage of several safety bills in the 
Legislature. The Council is on record 
in favor of a separate traffic court for 
the city, a comprehensive stock law, 
a financial responsibility law for mo- 
torists and a law raising the minimum 
age for obtaining a driver's license 
from 15 to 16 years. The Council is 
optimistic over the outlook for pas- 
sage of the proposed laws. 


"The 12-Point System" 


The new recording program for 
violations of the New Jersey Vehicle 
Act called ‘'The 12-point System” be- 
came effective July according to Fred 
Barrows, manager of the New Jersey 
State Safety Council. The program 
was inaugurated by the Department 
of Law and Public Safety and viola- 
tions of the act will accumulate 
through a series of points that may 
lead to revocation of the driver's 
license. It sets up a scale of points 
for certain law violations, exdluding 
parking. An accumulation of 12 
points within a three-year period makes 


ACCIDENT 
DIAGRAM 















Postpaid 


with Remittance 


$2.00 
5.00 





GRAND RAPIDS 2 
MICHIGAN 






the repeater subject to a hearing before 
the director to show cause why his 
license ought not to be revoked. Points 
are charged against the violator for 
driving under the influence of alcohol 
or drugs; involvement in a fatal acci- 
dent where the violator is responsible; 
leaving the scene of an accident; reck- 
less driving; exceeding speed limit and 
miscellaneous violations. 


Cross-Walk Stencils 


Clinton W. Dreyer, managing di- 
rector of the Eastbay Chapter, has 
developed a cross-walk stencil pressed 
out er pet cardboard. The stencil 
is inexpensive and can be used six or 
eight times before being discarded. It 
has an advantage over the metal sten- 
cil which has to be laboriously cleaned 
after a few applications. There are 
two types of stencils, each showing 
the Green Cross emblem. One with 
the wording ‘Wait on the Curb” and 
the other ‘““Watch for Cars.” 


Ross Farra Honored 


E. Ross Farra, manager of the 
Greater Grand Rapids Safety Council, 
was the guest of honor at a surprise 
testimonial dinner given by 165 coun- 
cil members and friends on June 18 
The affair marked the completion of 
25 years of service as manager of the 
Grand Rapids Council. Glenn Grif- 
fin of the NSC Industrial Department, 
who was chairman of Mr. Farra’s first 
industrial division, was the speaker. 
President Herman Ter Meer of the 
Grand Rapids Council paid tribute 
to the Council's many accomplish 
ments under Mr. Farra’s direction. 


"Safety Rangers" 


More than 15,000 Syracuse and 
Onondaga County school children 
have been enrolled in Radio Station 
WSYR’s Safety Ranger program since 
it was launched six months ago. The 
project is sponsored in cooperation 
with the Safety Division, Syracuse 
Chamber of Commerce. The Ranger 
“Safety Code’ is publicized each Sat- 
urday morning on a half-hour radio 
program conducted by Ed Murphy of 
the radio staff. Each child who signs 
up to be a Ranger receives a copy of 
the safety code and the official Ranger 
Membership button. Recently the en- 
tire body of the Clinton School, 462 
pupils, were enrolled in a mass as- 
sembly in the school yard. The radio 
station also contributes the banners 
and pennants used as safety patrol 
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as 


awards by the Council and the grand 
award for the best patrol in the city. 


Orchids for Hamilton 


The Cincinnati Enquirer featured 
an illustrated article, ‘Hamilton is 
a Safety City” in the June 8 edition 
of its Sunday magazine ‘The Pictorial 
Enquirer.’” Six excellent action pho- 
tographs were used, including one of 
Manager Russell Hicks of the Hamil- 
ton Safety Council, surrounded by 
eight safety awards won by the Hamil- 
ton Safety Council during the past 
decade. The article praised the accom- 
plishments of the Hamilton Safety 
Council and appeared at the time 
the Safety Council conducted its Green 
Cross campaign. The financial drive 
was most successful, up 15 per cent 
in returns over 1951. The photos de- 
picted a busy safety lane, a good driv- 
ing photo, Hamilton’s bicycle court in 
action, a home safety group checking 
a miniature “Hazard House’’ and a 
good industrial shot. 


"You Never Know'' Series 


A new radio series titled ‘You 
Never Know’ has been launched by 
the office of the Secretary of State of 
Oregon, a follow-up of the very popu- 
lar “Driver's Playhouse” that has been 
aired for the past several years by 
Oregon stations. The program includes 
on-the-spot tape recordings on road 
violations, improper driving attitudes, 
and also interviews with cripples and 
hospitalized persons, the widow and 
orphan, and the prisoner serving time 
for negligent homicide, as well as 
actual courtroom dispositions. To se- 
cure these spot recordings, an automo- 
bile has been equipped with recorder, 
converter and other necessary acces- 
sories to record the program. After 
official arrangements have been made 
at state and local levels, the police 
captain contacts a traffic officer on pa 
trol, either state, county or city, and 
informs him he is to be followed by 
the recorder police car—also that as 
he stops a violator, the man with the 
microphone will go to the stopped 
car with him and will hold the micro- 
phone as near as he can to the receiv 
ing range. The officer is told to dis- 
pose of the case exactly as he would 
if it were not being recorded, to ask 
no more questions nor to excite more 
answers. Editing is, of course, no 
small job, especially when recording 
different officers each time, none of 
whom has been coached or otherwise 
prepared. There are of course many 
blank spots to be cut out as well as 
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some language contrary to the Web- 
ster version. At present 26 stations in 
Oregon are running the show as a 
public service feature. 


Philippine Safety Week 


The Philippine Safety Council is 
sponsoring a ‘National Safety Week,” 
according to the Manila Bulletin. Co- 
operating agencies include the Philip 
pine Red Cross, boy and girl scouts, 
traffic police units, insurance groups, 
Rotary, Lions, Jaycees, women’s clubs 
and PTA groups. A_ Presidential 
proclamation issued in April formally 
and officially announced the observ- 
ance 


Green Cross Campaigns 


The Greater Cleveland Safety Coun- 
cil and the Eastbay Chapter, NSC, 
Oakland, Calif., report a fine response 
from the public in their respective an- 
nual Green Cross financial campaigns 
conducted during May and June. Ex- 
cellent support by press, radio, outdoor 
advertising and other media has been 
accorded. The newspapers not only 
featured the campaign progress as news 
but also built up interest in each met- 
ropolitan area through dramatic cat 
toons and editorials. 


Accident Investigation School 


The Chemung County Safety Coun- 
cil (Elmira, N. Y.) is starting a Traffic 
Accident Investigation School for the 
various police units throughout the 
County. The School is under the 
supervision of the New York State 
Division of Safety. The object is to 
inaugurate a uniform method of in- 
vestigating and reporting traffic acci- 
dents. . . . Manager Bob Moderhak 
of the Safety Council also arranged for 
the sponsorship of the Ringling Broth- 
ers Circus in Elmira, on July 15, a 
part of the proceeds to go to the 
Council and each ticket purchaser to 
get a membership in the Council. 


Reports That Sell 


Interesting annual reports that tell 
stories of real accomplishment by Safe 
ty Councils and also are attractively de 
signed for strong appeal to potential 
members, have been distributed re- 
cently by the Western Pennsylvania 
Safety Council, Pittsburgh; the San 
Francisco Chapter, NSC; the Hamilton 
Safety Council, Hamilton, O., and the 
Lehigh Valley Safety Council, Bethle- 
hem, Pa. All are color jobs with 
good illustrations 











SLOW 


Cataphote is ready with 

|scHooL reflector type, and 
plain enamel signs, to 

fulfill sign programs for 
any street or high- 

nO way requirement. 

















PARKING Whether you need one, 
tus sue twelve, or one hundred 
OF STREET signs, we have them 





for you. Cataphote 
signs meet all U. S. 
Standard Specifications 
for size, shape, colors, 
legends, and materials. 








NEW! . . Write for color- 
ful sign bulletin and price 
list. No obligation. 


CORPORATION 
TOLEDO 10, OHIO 


@ Button and Bead Reflectorized Signs 
@ Delineators © Street Name Signs 


@ Posts © Danger Signals 
@ Reflector Buttons 
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LAKE SHORE MARKERS 
DIV. OF LAKE SHORE PATTERN WKS. 
654 W.19" ST. ERIE, PA. 














FLEXIBLE 
DUR-O-LIN 


The famous DUR-O-LINE Lane Marker, that 
has done so much to reduce the cost of 


TRAFFIC LANE 
MARKERS 


traffic lanes, is now available made of a 
new, flexible, unbreakable plastic. Put 
them down once ... your traffic lines are 
bright and clear for years to come without 
further attention! You'll want these new 
Flexible DUR-O-LINE Markers where traffic 
is heavy...they're just as easy to put down 
on concrete or asphalt as DUR-O-LINE 
Rigid. Write for complete details at once. 


serge naa} Same Price! 


————, 


WRITE Dept. P for information about 
sample DUR-O-LINE Lane Markers 


TRAFFIC SAFETY SUPPLY CO. 












N. E. SANDY BLVD. AT 27TH, PORTLAND 12, ORE 
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Present Dow Award 
to Kenneth N. Beadle 


The entire motor transportation in- 
dustry shared the spotlight at the pres- 
entation of the first Marcus A. Dow 
Memorial Award for high standards 
of professional achievement in the 
field of fleet safety engineering. The 
award, presented by the National 
Safety Council in cooperation with the 
Greyhound Corp., was made to Ken- 
neth N. Beadle, safety director for 
Pacific Intermountain Express Co., at 
the Western Safety Conference in 
Long Beach, Calif 

Clifford E. Peterson, commissioner, 
California Highway Safety Patrol, 
made the presentation. 

Prior to the presentation, Paul H. 
Coburn, director of the National Safety 
Council’s Motor Transportation Divi- 
sion and secretary of the award com- 
mittee, described the background of 
the award. He pointed out that the 
science of fleet safety engineering was 
not lifted ready-made from a text-book 
but had to be developed by hard work, 
bitter experience and the effective ex- 
penditure of time and money. 

This development, he said, was 
made possible by the operators of pro- 
gressive fleets who recognized early in 
the game that they had a responsibility 
to their employees, their customers and 
the public to operate at a high stand- 
ard of safety. 

“They hired safety men from other 
branches of industry,’ he said, “and, 
when these were not available, as- 
signed bright young men from their 
own organizations to this job and told 
them to build a safety program from 
scratch,” 

“These safety men,” Mr. Coburn 
said, “began getting together through 
the National Safety Council and their 
respective trade associations to ex- 
change information and ideas. Through 
this process, the good techniques of 
driver selection, training, and super- 
vision survived and the poor tech- 
niques fell by the wayside. This proc- 
ess is still going on today, but it has 
already brought to the industry a high 
degree of control over accidents and 
safety records which represent one of 
the brighter spots in an otherwise dark 
picture of national trafhic safety.” 

He pointed out that the industry 
also has gone far beyond its own oper- 
ations to show its good safety citizen- 
ship and described how participation 
of fleet safety directors in community 
and regional public safety activities is 
encouraged and financed by motor 
transportation companies on a substan- 
tial scale.” 


In a telegram to Mr. Beadle, 
R. A. L. Bogan, Greyhound executive 
vice president, said, ‘““We are proud 
to cooperate with the National Safety 
Council in making this award in the 
belief that the work of the safety 
directors in the motor transportation 
industry is a most important contribu- 
tion to safety on the highways of our 
country.” 


As the first winner of the Marcus 
A. Dow Memorial Award, Mr. Beadle 
will speak before the combined Com- 
mercial Vehicle and Transit Sections 
of the National Safety Council at the 
{0th National Safety Congress and 
Exposition to be held in the LaSalle 
hotel in Chicago on October 25. 


. . 
Kaiser-Frazer Film 
in Premiere Showing 

Traffic engineers and safety direc- 
tors recently attended a premier show- 
ing of the 24-minute dramatic film, 
“Word of Honor,” starring Donald 
Woods. This film points out the haz- 
ardous driving habits and attitudes 
popular among thrill-seeking teen 
agers and offers a practical solution to 
this steadily growing highway mas- 
sacre. 

The premiere showing was at the 
Miniature Theatre of the Kungsholm 
Restaurant. Officials of the Kaiser- 
Frazer Corporation, sponsors of the 
film, and Vogue Wright Studios, Chi- 
cago, producers of the film, included 
among their guests: Leslie J. Soren- 
son, Chicago City Traffic Engineer; 
Ned H. Dearborn, president, National 
Safety Council; Henry W. Engstrom, 
captain, Illinois State Highway Police; 
Howard Willett, president, Citizen's 
Traffic Safety Board of Chicago; and 
Richard Bennett, Nat'l. Assn. of Mu- 
tual Ins. Cos., Chicago. 


After the film, Mr. Dearborn re- 
marked, ‘This is the most original 
and refreshing approach to the prob- 
lem of safe driving among teen agers 
that I have ever seen. ‘Word of 
Honor’ should be shown to every Par- 
ent-Teacher group in America. Only 
by educating the teen agers, can we 
reduce the ever-increasing massacre on 
the highways which now claims over 
40,000 lives a year.” 

A Washington, D. C., and the Chi- 
cago premier were the first of five. 
Others are scheduled for New York, 
Detroit, and Los Angeles. ‘Word of 
Honor” is available in 16 mm. and 
35 mm. for immediate showing by 
addressing Kaiser-Frazer Corp., Wil- 
low Run,, Detroit, Michigan. 
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AMA Publishes 
New Fact Booklet 

Fifty-nine million adults use motor 
cars daily in the United States today 
This is one of a series of capsule facts 
just released by the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association in a new booklet, 
“The Work Cars Do.” 

Other facts brought out in the book 
let include: 

1. Nearly 17 million automobiles 
Operating in America today are nine 
years old or older. Their average 
speedometer reading is 73,020 miles. 

2. Nearly 70 per cent of the typical 
motorist’s driving is for necessity pur- 
poses such as going to work and shop- 
ping. 

3. Over half of all employed per 
sons use passenger cars for earning a 
living. 

i. Nearly 80 per cent of those 
using cars to go to work do so five 
days a week or more. 

5. Worn out automobiles are being 
taken off the road and scrapped at 
neatly twice the rate of prewar cars. 
A total of 3,700,000 units were junked 
in 1950. 

6. Production and distribution of 
automobiles accounts for over one mil- 
lion jobs. 


Penn State to Hold 
Traffic Engineering Course 

The Pennsylvania State College will 
conduct a Traffic Engineering Confer- 
ence at State College, Pa., September 
30-October 2, 1952. 

The conference is intended primar- 
ily for traffic engineers, municipal en- 
gineers, highway engineers,  traftic 
officers, and other concerned with traf- 
fic engineering problems. It was 
planned with the assistance of the 
Institute of Traffic Engineers, The 
Pennsylvania Department of Highways 
and other interested groups. Discussion 
leaders will be well known representa- 
tives of the Traffic Engineering Pro- 
fession. 

Fee for the conference is $10. Ad- 
ditional information can be obtained 
by contacting Joseph Intorre, Institute 
of Public Safety, The Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Remember—Highway signs have 
been devised to tell you how to 
handle your vehicle with the greatest 
degree of safety. Heed them, for 
they are your Signs of Life. 
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FEDERAL’S THUNDERBOLT SIREN 


gives greatest range 
and penetration of all! 


















Full volume at low as well as high pitch . . . 
powerfully beamed through 360°! 


No other siren serves as well as the Thunderbolt . . . 
whether used as your sole sound protection or as the 
Ordinary sirens 
decrease in volume as pitch goes low . . . the 
Thunderbolt's volume is constant at low or high pitch. 
This superior and ONLY TRULY DIRECTIONAL siren 
is conservatively rated at 126 DB's at 100 feet yet 
has been officially recorded as high as 138 DB's! 
This maximum pitch can be adjusted to provide tone 
of suitable contrast to your local ambient noise 
nor is this terrific 


leader of a metropolitan system! 


levels without loss of volume! .. . 
sound volume affected by the rotational speed you 
choose—2-4 or 8 rpm. Federal's sensational new 
Thunderbolt is in a class by itself. It's the very 


best siren you can buy ... we guarantee it! 


Write today for comprehensive literature. 


FEDERAL ENTERPRISES, Inc. 


merly: Federal Electric Con 


8755 South State Street oY Chicago 19, Illinois 











THE “EYES” HAVE IT.... 


Here is an aid that has proven practical in teaching visually the principles of safety. 
It's simple, effective and works wonders in teaching your drivers. 
The MAGNO SAF-T BOARD is the result of studies by outstanding safety instructors 
and engineers. Safety directors, traffic managers, driving instructors, insurance agents 
and adjusters get a clear picture of how accidents occurred visually by reconstruction 
of conditions. 
It is now being used from coast to coast by fleet owners, insurance and public utility 
companies, colleges and schools, and many other concerns interested in public safety. 
Consisting of a BOARD with typical street intersections on one side. The other side 
is a BLACKBOARD on which any street or road situation can be drawn with chalk and 
then erased. It has scale models of vehicles, traffic markers and accessories that can 
be placed in any conceivable traffic situation. 

Write for our folder. It contains full information. 


MAGNO SAF-T BOARD: — emicsvitte, pa. 
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TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


There is a wealth of valuable 
and interesting information in 
the catalogs and publications 
listed below. They form splen- 
did additions to your reference 
library, affording an oppor- 
tunity to keep abreast of 
safety equip t. The P 
below will bring FREE to 
those responsible for the rec- 
ommendation or purchase of 
equipment any or all of the 
catalogs listed. 





+ 








1. “Ambupolice Car”: Pamphlet 
describes and illustrates an ambu- 
lance police car and accessories for 
all purpose police work, to care for 
the ill or injured immediately in ac- 
cident, riot, hold-up or dog catching. 
Holzbaugh Equipment Co. 

2. “RCA 2-way Radio for Public 
Safety”: Illustrated booklet on 2-way 
radio coverage of police, fire, and 
emergency vehicles. Mobile units are 
compact, lightweight, easy to install 
and maintain. RCA Radio Corp. 

3. “Better Parking is Good Busi- 
ness”: Booklet describing how ‘‘Hur- 
ricane” parking meters help to solve 
your parking problems, and how to 
make both curb side and off-street 
areas self-liquidating and_ self-sup- 
porting. M. H. Rhodes, Inc. 

4. Traffic Marking Paint: Litera- 
ture and methods of application on re- 
flective traffic paint that is long lasting 
and remarkably resistant to weather 
and traffic wear. Prismo Safety Corp. 

5. “Mechanical Cop”: Literature 
describes a portable self-operating 
traffic control signal. The Signal is 
designed for placement in the center 
of street intersections, has 4-way red, 
green and amber lights, its own built- 
in charger, rolls on rubber casters. 
Can be equipped with special signs 
which are easily attached to the up- 
right standard to direct traffic for “No 
Left Turn,” “Inside Left Turn,” etc. 
Henderize, Inc. 

6. Air Raid Sirens and Warning 
Systems: Bulletin No. 95 describes a 
line of sirens for air raid, fire, sabo- 
tage and disaster, together with speci- 
fications, diagram of control system 
for installing unified warning sys- 
tems. Federal Enterprises, Inc. 

7. Floor Care: Bulletin on floor 
cleaning and maintenance, also fea- 
tures machinery for scrubbing, vacu- 
um cleaning, waxing and polishing, 
powders, waxes and sealers. Finnell 
Systems, Inc. 
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Plan Special Sessions 
for Women at Congress 

The 40th National Safety Congress 
the week of October 19 promises 
many special events in celebration of 
40 years of achievement for the safety 
movement, not the least of which is 
the Reception for Women, Monday 
afternoon, October 20 from 3 to 5:30. 

Scene of the Reception this year is 
the Ballroom of the Lake Shore Club, 
one of Chicago's finest private clubs, 
over-looking Lake Michigan. In addi- 
tion to the reception and musicale, the 
program will feature the presentation 
of the winners of the Carol Lane 
Award. Announcement of the estab- 
lishment of this award was made at 
the Reception last fall. 

Every woman attending the 40th 
Congress as a delegate or wife of a 
delegate is cordially invited. 


Mrs. Mary K. Barber 


Takes New Safety Post 


Mrs. Mary K. Barber, formerly of 
New York University’s Center for 
Safety Education, has been appointed 
as traffic safety analyst of the accident 
prevention department of the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Compa- 
nies, according to an announcement 
made by Thomas N. Boate, depart- 
ment manager. 

Mrs. Barber, who was administra- 
tive assistant to Dr. Herbert J. Stack, 
director of the Center, when she was 
appointed to the newly created position 
in the Association's accident preven- 
tion department, had been associated 
with the Center for four years. 

She will delve into the causes of 
accidents and do program planning 
and development, as well as fact-find- 
ing projects and survey work designed 
to help reduce the toll of highway 
accidents. 


It Takes 
More Than Luck 


From Page 25 

class citizens and we are fond of every 
one of them. When they are out on 
the highway they are safe and courte- 
ous drivers. The good public relations 
we enjoy is undoubtedly due to their 
performance. Say that, somehow, when 
you write your story. 

As we crossed the great Bay Bridge 
enroute back to San Francisco, I turned 
to watch the Eastbay cities glitter in 
the night like diamond necklaces set 
with rubies and other precious stones, 
drank it all in and turned again to ad- 
dress the driver, Alden Hennings. 

“Alden, let’s see if I sum up the 
Lucky Stores program right. It’s not 
just luck. You do have a sound selec- 
tion system for picking drivers, you 
train them in handling the hazards of 
their routes and you keep check on 
their mental, physical and spiritual 
resources. Your top management and 
your labor union are both interested 
in seeing that your fleet is operated 
safely. Now what makes your pro- 
gram different than any of a thousand 
other companies ?”’ 

“It’s a combination of things, all 
right,” Hennings agreed, “but we're 
different in a lot of ways. Our men 
know we are going places and that 
there’s opportunity for all of us. But 
if I were to pick one thing as an out- 
standing factor in our accident pre- 
vention effort, I'd say it was the Coun- 
cil’s Safe Driver Award coupled with 
the fact that we have the Eastbay 
Chapter right on the spot for any spe- 
cial help we need. You're right, 
though,” he concluded, “It’s not just 
luck.” 

And thinking back to Bill Cabral 
and Forrest May, Ray Buchanan, Hen- 
nings, Failing, Travers and the rest, | 
agreed, It’s not just luck that pre- 
vents accidents; it’s interest and fore- 
sight and know-how that permeates a 
company from top to bottom before 
the climate is right for the accident 
prevention effort. 

“Tell you one thing, though,” said 
Alden Hennings as he left me at my 
hotel, “We may need a little luck this 
year to rack up a record like last year’s. 
We're going to keep our fingers 
crossed.” 

I looked at the retreating car and 
thought ‘Maybe they're entitled to 
the Lucky. Tomorrow they'll start it 
all over again and the only time they'll 
ever deal with is NOW!” 
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First Lieutenant 


Henry A. Commiskey, USMC 
Medal of Honor 





O, E SEPTEMBER DAY, near Yong- 
dungp’o, Korea, Lieutenant Commiskey’s platoon 
was assaulting a vital position called Hill 85. Sud- 
denly it hit a field of fire from a Red machine gun. 
The important attack stopped cold. Alone, and 
armed with ovly a .45 calibre pistol, Lieutenant 
Commiskey jumped to his feet, rushed the gun. He 
dispatched its five-man crew, then reloaded, and 
cleaned out another foxhole. Inspired by his dar- 


ing, his platoon cleared and captured the hill. 





Lieutenant Commiskey says: 

“After all, only a limited number of Americans 
need serve in uniform. But, thank God there are 
millions more who are proving their devotion in 
another vitally important way. People like you, 
whose successful 50-billion-dollar investment in 
U.S. Defense Bonds helps make America so strong 
no Commie can crack us from within! That 


counts plenty! 


“Our bullets alone can’t keep you and your 
family peacefully secure. But our bullets—and 


your Bonds—do!” 


* * * 


Now E Bonds earn more! 1) All Series E Bonds bought 
after May 1, 1952 average 3% interest, compounded 
semiannually! Interest now starts after 6 months and is 
higher in the early years. 2) All maturing E Bonds auto- 
matically go on earning after maturity—and at the new 
higher interest! Today, start investing in better-paying 
United States Series E Defense Bonds through the Payroll 


Savings Plan where you work! 





Help reduce 
after-dark toll of 
automobile accidents 





WEAVER RAYOSCOPE © 
HEAOSIGHT TESTER 


detec faulty headlights as 


vehifles pass through Safely Lance 


Weavg@i@ieadlight Testers have been selected over other makes by 
hu As of official Safety Inspection Stations, fourteen car and truck 
, acturers and thousands of automotive service departments. 


ii he Rayoscope Model WX-51 Track Type (illustrated) is designed to 
gee used close up to vehicles. It incorporates modern scientific methods for 
# accurately testing headlights. It eliminates human error ... Testing is 


done entirely by instrument in a minimum of time. 

A patented four-cell photo-electric cell unit and high-low, left-right aim 
meters and a candlepower meter are all in one case on front of Tester... 
Ease of operation speeds up movement of cars through ‘“‘Safety Lane’’*. 

A “Safety Lane’’* includes a Weaver Headlight Tester, a Weaver 
Automatic Brake Tester and a Weaver Wheel Alignment Tester. 











Consult Weaver today for details on “Safety Lane’’* 
equipment — and for information about establishing a 
vehicle safety inspection program in your city and state. 


Weaver Manufacturing Company, Springfield, Illinois, U.S. A. 


* 
Safety Lanes ARE MADE ONLY BY THE WEAVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY - SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


Leaders in Automotive Safety Equipment for Over 25 Years 





